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House of Representatives, 
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HEARING CHARTER 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON RESEARCH 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

H.R. 2183, Minority Serving 
Institution Digital and Wireless 
Technology Opportunity Act of 2003 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 2003 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 P.M. 

2318 RAYBURN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 


1. Purpose 

On Wednesday, July 9, 2003, the Research Subcommittee of the House Science 
Committee will hold a hearing to examine the technology infrastructure needs of mi- 
nority-serving institutions (MSIs) and to consider H.R. 2183, the Minority Serving 
Institution Digital and Wireless Technology Opportunity Act. 

2. Witnesses 

Panel I 

Senator George Allen (R-VA) 

Congressman Edolphus Towns (D-NY) 

Panel II 

Dr. Fred Humphries is the President of the National Association for Equal Oppor- 
tunity in Higher Education. Prior to joining NAFEO, Dr. Humphries served as 
President of Florida A&M and Tennessee State Universities for a total of more than 
27 years. 

Dr. Richardo Fernandez is the President of Herbert H. Lehman College-CUNY 
and he will be testifying on behalf of the Hispanic Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. Prior to joining CUNY-Lehman, Dr. Fernandez served at the University 
of Wisconsin, beginning as an Assistant Professor of Cultural Foundations and ris- 
ing to full Professor and Assistant Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. 

Dr. Larry Earvin is the President of Huston-Tillotson College in Texas and he will 
be testifying on behalf of the United Negro College Fund. 

Dr. Dwight J. Fennell is the President of Paul Quinn College in Texas. Prior to 
joining Paul Quinn, Dr. Fennell worked as a American Council on Education Fellow 
and he served in various capacities at Saint Augustine’s College, ranging from As- 
sistant History Professor to Vice President for Academic Affairs. 

Panel III 

Dr. Rita R. Colwell is the Director of the National Science Foundation (NSF). Be- 
fore joining the Foundation, Dr. Colwell served as President of the University of 
Maryland Biotechnology Institute and Professor of Microbiology at the University 
Maryland. She was also a member of the National Science Board from 1984 to 1990. 

3. Overarching Questions 

The hearing will address the following overarching questions: 

1. What is the Administration’s position on H.R. 2183? 

2. What is the state of networking, connectivity and technological preparedness 
at minority-serving institutions (MSIs)? Are major federal investments in 
this area warranted? 

3. What are the principal findings of the Department of Commerce’s review of 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) and minority racial/ 
ethnic populations? 
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4. How does H.R. 2183 propose to meet the needs of MSIs? How might federal 
assistance better complement existing initiatives by the states, localities and 
private sector? 

5. How would H.R. 2183 ensure that federal spending is used to further the 
education and research mission of MSIs? 

4. Brief Overview 

• The term “digital divide” was popularized in the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce series entitled Falling Through the Net, which documented the dis- 
parity in access to technology between whites and minority populations. De- 
spite recent gains, our most recent data suggest that a digital divide still ex- 
ists between racial and ethnic groups and it may be grower wider still. 

• In particular, a recent survey by an association representing minority serving 
institutions found that Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) 
trail behind other institutions of higher education, with limited access to net- 
working and computer resources, less integration of technology into classroom 
activities and fewer students with access to their own computing resources. 
Other minority-serving institutions report technology problems similar to 
those of HBCUs. 

• Minority-serving institutions award about one-fifth of all degrees and certifi- 
cates to the minority populations they serve. 

• H.R. 2183, the Minority Serving Institution Digital and Wireless Technology 
Opportunity Act, which would create a $250 million grant program at the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, seeks to help narrow the digital divide by building 
the technology infrastructure of these minority-serving institutions. 

• One issue with H.R. 2183 is whether this program belongs in the National 
Science Foundation, which generally provides funds for research and edu- 
cation programs on a competitive basis to all institutions of higher education. 
H.R. 2183, on the other hand, is a set-aside for equipment, primarily for the 
benefit of minority serving institutions. 

5. Background 

Minority Serving Institutions 

As defined by the Higher Education Amendments of 1998, minority serving insti- 
tutions (MSIs) are institutions of higher education that have a combination of dif- 
ferent minority groups that total at least 50 percent of their enrollment. MSIs fall 
into one of several categories. A Historically Black College or University (HBCU) is 
any black college or university that was established prior to 1964 and whose prin- 
cipal mission was, and is, the education of black Americans. There are currently 103 
HBCUs in the U.S. There is no official designation of Hispanic Serving Institutions 
(HSIs) but the Higher Education Act identifies HSIs as accredited and degree grant- 
ing institutions of higher education with at least 25 percent or more full time under- 
graduate Hispanic students. In 1999, there were 203 HSIs recognized by the De- 
partment of Education. Tribal Colleges and Universities (TCUs) were created to pro- 
vide a quality education to American Indians and serve geographically isolated pop- 
ulations. The first TCU was created in 1968. Today, there are approximately 30 
TCUs. Finally, the Higher Education Act defines Alaska Native Serving Institutions 
and Native Hawaiian Serving Institutions as those with an undergraduate student 
enrollment of at least 20 percent and 10 percent respectively. 

MSIs have access to federal resources and monies that are not available to other 
institutions of higher education. Most significant, Title III of the Higher Education 
Act provides funds for institutions serving students from low income or racial minor- 
ity backgrounds. Specifically, Part A authorizes funds for institutions that serve a 
high number of students receiving Pell grants. This program was funded at $81.5 
million for FY 2003. Section 316 of Part A authorizes grants for TCUs: $22.8 million 
was appropriated for FY 2003. Similarly, Section 317 of Part A authorizes grants 
to Alaskan Native and Native Hawaiian institutions: $8.2 million was appropriated 
in FY 2003. Funds under Title III may be used for a variety of purposes, including 
the acquisition of educational technologies and the provision of educational services 
(such as faculty development in the use of these technologies). Part B provides 5- 
year formula grants to HBCUs. Authorized activities include education technology 
and related services and the program was funded at $214 million for FY 2003. Fi- 
nally, Title V provides grants to HSIs and the uses of funds parallel Title III. The 
FY 2003 appropriation was $92.3 million. 
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Other smaller programs in the Department of Agriculture and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development also support technology-related activities at mi- 
nority serving institutions. 

The Digital Divide 

During the Clinton Administration, the U.S. Department of Commerce issued a 
series of reports that documented the existence of a “digital divide” among its citi- 
zens. For our purposes, the term “digital divide” describes the gap between the “in- 
formation haves and have-nots,” or between those Americans who use or have access 
to telecommunication technologies (e.g., computers, the Internet) and those who do 
not. 

A July 2000 report, entitled Falling Through the Net: Toward Digital Inclusion, 
found that most groups of Americans were adopting the new technology, regardless 
of income, education, age or gender. Still, traditional “have-not” populations, includ- 
ing African-Americans and Hispanics, were experiencing a digital divide that per- 
sisted and, in some cases, grew. Whites were more likely to have access to the Inter- 
net from home than African-Americans or Hispanics from any location, with Afri- 
can-American and Hispanic households approximately one-third as iikely as a 
household of Asian/Pacific Islander descent and roughly two-fifths as likely as white 
households. The 2000 report also found that the gap appeared to be growing wider, 
with the digital divide increasing slightly for African-Americans and Hispanics from 
their December 1998 rates. 

The digital divide series prompted the National Association for Equal Opportunity 
in Higher Education (NAFEO), a non-profit public policy and advocacy group, to as- 
sess the computing resources, networking and connectivity of its member HBCUs. 
Of NAFEO’s 118 member institutions, 80 HBCUs provided input into the study, 
known as the HBCU Technology Assessment Study. Funded by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the study found that 88 percent of HBCUs had access to T— 1 
lines, the minimum standard for connectivity and generally considered insufficient 
to support capabilities beyond Internet and World Wide Web connectivity. Larger 
bandwidth, for faster connections and more web-based applications, was available 
to half of reporting institutions. 

The larger problem turned out not to be the availability of networking capacity, 
but rather its use. Only 7.5 percent reported using the high-speed lines even though 
they were available at half the institutions. Similarly, of the 29 percent of HBCUs 
with access to wireless technology, only 43 percent were using it. It was not clear 
why many HBCUs weren’t using high speed connections even when it was available 
to them, but some speculated that it had to do with finance, lack of strategic plan- 
ning, faculty motivation and training. Regardless of the reason, many schools re- 
ported minimal use of collaborative groupware, online registration, e-commerce, dis- 
tance learning and connectivity with other libraries, state college systems or the 
Federal Government as a result of this lack of connectivity beyond the T— 1 level. 

In addition, the study found that none of the participating HBCUs required un- 
dergraduate students to own computers and only 15 percent recommended student 
computer ownership. As a result, the vast majority of HBCU students relied on in- 
stitutional resources to connect to the Internet, World Wide Web or other networks; 
yet only 50 percent of the respondents reported providing “on-demand” student ac- 
cess to computing resources. 

Although the report did not examine the need for an improved technology infra- 
structure at other MSIs, anecdotal information indicates that the problems at other 
MSIs mirror those at the HBCUs. Unfortunately, data are incomplete and the mag- 
nitude of the current need for all MSIs is somewhat difficult to quantify. 

Current Issues 

According to recent reports, 21 percent of all college degrees and certificates 
awarded to African-American, American Indian and Hispanic students are conferred 
by MSIs. For example, NAFEO member institutions award 29 percent of all Bach- 
elor’s degrees to African Americans in higher education, despite the fact that they 
enroll approximately 17 percent of all African-American students. Similarly, His- 
panic-Serving Institutions (HSIs) award 42 percent of all degrees awarded to His- 
panic graduates, and tribally-controlled colleges and universities (TCUs) award 19 
percent of all associates degrees to American Indians. 

Equally important, MSIs play an important role in the success of under-rep- 
resented students in all disciplines, including science and engineering. For example, 
of African Americans earning Bachelor degrees in science, math, engineering or 
technology fields in 1996, 31 percent received them at HBCUs. Also, a high percent- 
age of African Americans who go on to earn advanced degrees in science disciplines 
received their baccalaureate degrees at HBCUs. Similarly, HSIs produced 20 per- 
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cent of all science, math, engineering or technology Bachelor’s degrees awarded to 
Hispanics in 1996. 

These statistics are especially significant because minorities earn only one-tenth 
as many science and engineering doctoral degrees as their white counterparts. This 
at a time when up to 30 percent of the Nation’s workforce now need to possess sig- 
nificant information technology skills to hold their jobs, and an estimated 50 percent 
of the Nation’s jobs will require significant information technology skills within the 
next five years. 

6. Legislation 

On January 17, 2003, S. 196, The Digital and Wireless Network Technology Act 
of 2003, was introduced by Senator Allen to establish a $250 million per year grant 
program within the National Science Foundation to strengthen the ability of MSIs 
to provide instruction in digital and wireless network technologies. Senators 
McCain, Hollings, Campbell, Cochran, DeWine, Fitzgerald, Graham, Grassley, 
Hutchison, Lott, Miller, Santorum, Sessions, Stevens, Warner, Domenici, Talent and 
Kerry are cosponsors of the legislation. 

On March 13, the Committee on Commerce, Science and Transportation reported 
S. 196 by voice vote and, on April 30, it passed the Senate by a vote of 97-0. Accord- 
ing to the Congressional Budget Office, the cost estimate for fiscal years 2004-2008 
is $823 million. 

On May 21, 2003, Congressman Randy Forbes introduced bipartisan companion 
legislation to the Allen bill — H.R. 2183, the Minority Serving Institution Digital and 
Wireless Technology Opportunity Act of 2003. Representatives Alexander, Baker, 
Burns, Cantor, Clay, Filner, Hart, Hinojosa, Jackson-Lee, Owens, Payne, Pickering, 
Rogers (AL), Rush, Scott, Snyder, Vitter, Weller and Wilson are co-sponsors of the 
legislation. Congressman Edolphus Towns has introduced similar bipartisan legisla- 
tion (H.R. 2272). Both bills have been referred to the House Science and the Edu- 
cation and the Workforce Committees. 

7. Concerns 

The Administration has raised concerns about the cost of the bill and about 
whether the National Science Foundation (NSF) is the appropriate agency to run 
the proposed grant program. (The Administration, however, did not release an offi- 
cial position on the bill while it was pending before the Senate.) 

The concern is that NSF programs generally do not have set asides for particular 
types of programs and are not geared toward providing grants for general equip- 
ment purchases (i.e., purchases not connected with a particular research or edu- 
cation project). 

Possible alternative locations for the program include portions of the Department 
of Commerce, including the National Telecommunications and Information Agency 
or the Technology Administration. Versions of the bill introduced in previous Con- 
gresses have placed the program in the Department of Commerce. 

8. Section-by- Section — H.R. 2183 

Section 1. Short title 

Section 1 provides that the bill, if enacted, would be cited as the ‘Minority Serving 
Institution Digital and Wireless Technology Opportunity Act of 2003.’ 

Section 2. Establishment of office 

Establishes an Office of Digital and Wireless Network Technology within the NSF 
to serve the following purposes: to strengthen the ability of eligible institutions to 
provide instruction via digital and wireless networks through grants, contracts, or 
cooperative agreements; and to strengthen the national digital and wireless infra- 
structure by increasing national investments in eligible institutions. 

Section 3. Activities supported 

Authorizes the Office of Digital and Wireless Network Technology to award 
grants, contracts, or cooperative agreements to eligible institutions. Eligible grant- 
ees would be allowed to use such awards for the following purposes: 

To acquire equipment, instrumentation, networking capability, hardware and soft- 
ware, digital network technology, wireless technology, and infrastructure; 

To develop and provide educational services for students or faculty seeking an ap- 
proved degree or certificate; 
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To provide teacher education, library and media specialist training, and preschool 
and teacher aid certification to those individuals who want to acquire or enhance 
technology skills for use in the classroom; 

To implement joint projects and consortia to provide technology education to a State 
or State education agency, local education agency, community-based organizations, 
national non-profit organizations, or businesses, including minority businesses; 

To provide professional development to administrators and faculty of institutions 
with institutional responsibility for technology education; 

To provide eligible institutions with capacity-building technical assistance through 
remote technical support, workshops, distance learning, new technologies, and other 
technological applications; 

To foster the use of information communications technology to increase scientific, 
mathematical, engineering, and technology instruction and research; and 

To develop proposals to be submitted under the Act and to develop strategic plans 
for information technology investments. 

Section 4. Application and review procedure 

Requires that for an institution to be eligible to receive a grant, contract, or coop- 
erative agreement, it must submit an application to the Director. Such an applica- 
tion would be submitted according to requirements developed by the Director. The 
Director, along with the Advisory Council established under subsection (b), would 
establish a procedure for acceptance and notification as well as a statement regard- 
ing the availability of funds. 

Requires the Director to establish an Advisory Council. The Advisory Council 
would be responsible for advising the Director on the best ways to involve eligible 
institutions in the activities described in section 3. In selecting the members of the 
Advisory Council, the Director may consult with representatives of appropriate orga- 
nizations, including representatives of eligible institutions, to ensure that the mem- 
bership of the advisory council reflects participation by technology and telecommuni- 
cations institutions, minority businesses, communities of eligible institutions, fed- 
eral agency personnel, and other individuals who are knowledgeable about eligible 
institutions and technology issues. 

Requires each institution awarded a grant, contract, or cooperative agreement 
under section 2 to provide the new Office of Digital and Wireless Technology with 
any relevant institutional statistical or demographic data it requests. 

Requires the Director to hold an annual meeting with those institutions that re- 
ceive awards. Such meetings are expected to foster collaborations and promote ca- 
pacity building activities among eligible institutions, allowing for the dissemination 
of information and ideas. 

Section 5. Matching requirement 

Requires that when an institution is awarded a grant, contract, or cooperative 
agreement by the Director, it make available non-federal contributions in an amount 
that is 25 percent of the award or $500,000, whichever is less. The matching re- 
quirement is waived for any institution with no endowment, or an endowment worth 
less than $50,000,000. 

Section 6. Limitations 

An institution awarded more than $2,500,000 shall not be eligible for another 
grant, contract, or cooperative agreement, until every other eligible institution that 
has applied for an award has received one. Even when each grant, contract, or coop- 
erative agreement has been awarded for the implementation of a consortium or joint 
project, the funding shall be made available to, and administered by, an eligible in- 
stitution. 

Section 7. Annual report and evaluation 

Requires each institution awarded a grant, contract, or cooperative agreement, to 
submit an annual report to the Director detailing its use of the funding. 

Requires that the Director, in consultation with the Secretary of Education, re- 
view the reports required under subsection (a) and evaluate the program authorized 
by section 3 on the basis of those reports every 2 years. 

Requires that the Director, as part of the evaluation of subsection (b), describe 
the activities undertaken and assess the short- and long-range impact of activities 
carried out with the use of the awards on the students, faculty, and staff of the in- 
stitutions. 
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Requires the Director to submit a report to Congress based on the evaluation. The 
report shall include such recommendations, as may be appropriate, including rec- 
ommendations concerning the continuing need for federal support of the program. 

Section 8. Definitions 

Defines the terms ‘eligible institution,’ ‘Director,’ and ‘minority business.’ The 
term ‘eligible institution’ is as defined in the Higher Education Act of 1965 (20 
U.S.C. 1061(2)). The term ‘Director’ means the Director of the National Science 
Foundation. The term ‘minority business’ includes HUBZone small businesses as de- 
fined in section 3(p) of the Small Business Act (15 U.S.C. 632(p). 

Section 9. Authorization of appropriations 

Authorize $250,000,000 to the Director of the NSF for each of fiscal years 2004 
through 2008, to carry out the Act. 
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Chairman Smith. The Subcommittee on Research will come to 
order. It is a pleasure to welcome everyone to our hearing this 
morning on an issue of importance to, certainly, everybody, but es- 
pecially, members of the Science Committee and the Research Sub- 
committee in particular. The role of technology in helping to create 
a diverse and scientific literate workforce is very important to our 
country’s future. 

We are all here today because we believe in the value of tech- 
nology to improve commerce, the public sector, and even how citi- 
zens interact. And we recognize that many of our nation’s smaller 
colleges and universities, certainly, those serving minorities, face 
challenges in meeting the ever evolving advanced technology re- 
quirements important to educating and preparing a 21st century 
workforce. These technological challenges have collectively become 
known as the “Digital Divide”, and today we are going to examine 
the impact that the digital divide is having on our workforce, as 
well as some proposed solutions to the problem. 

Let me just say that from the outset this committee has long rec- 
ognized the importance of education in science, mathematics, engi- 
neering, and technology for all students. In fact, our National 
Science Foundation legislation that was signed into law last De- 
cember 22, and originated in this subcommittee, included the Tech 
Talent and Math and Science Partnership legislation that is going 
to help implement our best efforts and best knowledge in stimu- 
lating an interest and the ability of K through 12 students. 

That said, it would be a mistake to rest on our laurels. It is esti- 
mated that up to 30 percent of our nation’s workforce now need to 
possess significant information technology skills if they are going 
to hold their jobs, and within the next five years, an estimated 50 
percent of the Nation’s jobs will require significant IT, information 
technology, skills if they are going to survive and if we are going 
to compete in the new challenges of a world economy. Unfortu- 
nately, many are not being adequately prepared and that is part 
of our discussion on legislation that has been introduced both in 
the Senate by Senator Allen and also here in the House. 

According to recent statistics, minorities earn proportionately 
less science and engineering doctoral degrees and advanced degrees 
in math and science than their counterparts. The legislation before 
us today would attempt to address this problem by providing 
grants to strengthen the technology infrastructure and the ability 
to provide instruction and education technology to minority stu- 
dents in this country. 

I embrace the goals of this legislation, but recognize that the so- 
called digital divide is more complex than it might first appear. 
Foremost, I want to take a close look at the limited dollars we have 
available and make sure they are appropriately targeted to solving 
the problem at hand and that taxpayer support be results oriented. 

And I believe that the digital divide is a challenge that, if the 
Federal Government is to be involved, should be addressed on the 
basis of a school’s financial need to provide, if you will, 
connectivity, networking, and other technologies to their students, 
not on the race and/or ethnicity of its student population. To be 
sure, many minority serving institutions do not have the depth and 
breadth of financial resources that large research universities have 
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and other colleges across this country, and that needs to be one of 
our goals and considerations. But we also know that not all minor- 
ity serving institutions are poor and that hundreds of other smaller 
and rural colleges also face the challenge of bridging the digital di- 
vide. 

In conclusion, I don’t want to make false assurances to our mi- 
nority-serving colleges and universities. The fact is that the effec- 
tive use of technology and educational setting is not inexpensive. 
It is going to take a coordinated effort, one that involves institu- 
tions, governments, and the private sector to motivate and train 
more students to bridge this technology divide. 

In an effort to strengthen the technology infrastructure at the 
minority serving institutions, I think we want to ensure that we do 
not inadvertently reduce the very programs in this committee’s ju- 
risdiction that help elementary and secondary school students be 
better prepared in science and math. 

Without objection, the rest of my statement will be included in 
the record at this point, and I would ask Representative Johnson 
for her comments. 

[The prepared statement of Chairman Smith follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Chairman Nick Smith 

It is a pleasure to welcome you to our hearing this morning on an issue of impor- 
tance to the members of the Science Committee and the Research Subcommittee in 
particular — the role of technology in helping to create a diverse and scientifically lit- 
erate workforce. 

We are all here today because we believe in the value of technology to improve 
commerce, the public sector, and even how citizens interact. And we recognize that 
many of our nation’s smaller colleges and universities, including those that serve 
minorities, face challenges in meeting the ever evolving advanced technology re- 
quirements important to educating and preparing a 21st century workforce. These 
technological challenges have collectively become known as the “Digital Divide,” and 
today we will examine the impact the digital divide is having on our workforce, as 
well as some proposed solutions to this problem. 

Let me just say from the outset that this committee has long recognized the im- 
portance of education in science, mathematics, engineering and technology for all 
students. In fact, last year, our National Science Foundation legislation that the 
President signed into law, and which originated in this subcommittee, included the 
“Tech Talent” and “Math and Science Partnerships” legislation — significant pro- 
grams to educate and inspire our young people, and women and minorities espe- 
cially, to become scientists, engineers and mathematicians. 

That said, it would be a mistake to rest on our laurels. It is estimated that up 
to 30 percent of the Nation’s workforce now need to possess significant information 
technology skills to hold their jobs, and within the next five years, an estimated 50 
percent of the Nation’s jobs will require significant information technology skills. 
Unfortunately, many are not being adequately prepared to meet this demand. Ac- 
cording to recent statistics, minorities earn proportionately less science and engi- 
neering doctoral degrees as their non-minority counterparts. 

The legislation before us today would attempt to address this problem by pro- 
viding grants to strengthen the technology infrastructure — and the ability to provide 
instruction in education technology — to minority serving institutions through a new 
grant program at the National Science Foundation. 

I embrace the goals of this legislation but recognize that the “digital divide” issue 
is more complex than it might first appear. Foremost, I want to take a close look 
at the limited dollars we have available and make sure they are appropriately tar- 
geted to solving the problem at hand and that taxpayer support be results-oriented. 

And I believe that the Digital Divide is a challenge that, if the Federal Govern- 
ment is to be involved, should be addressed on the basis of a school’s financial need 
to provide connectivity, networking, and other technologies to their students, not on 
the race and/or ethnicity of its student population. To be sure, many Minority-serv- 
ing institutions do not have the depth and breadth of financial resources that large 
research universities have. But we also know that not all Minority-serving Institu- 
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tions are poor, and that hundreds of other smaller and rural colleges also face the 
challenge of bridging the digital divide. 

In addition, I do not want to make false assurances to our minority serving col- 
leges and universities. The fact is that the effective use of technology in educational 
settings is not inexpensive. It will take a coordinated effort — one that involves insti- 
tutions, governments, and the private sector — to motivate and train more students 
to bridge the technology divide. 

And in our efforts to strengthen the technology infrastructure at minority serving 
institutions, I want to ensure that we do not inadvertently reduce the very pro- 
grams in this committee’s jurisdiction that help elementary and secondary school 
students be better prepared in science, math, engineering and technology education. 
With regard to this, creating a competing program in NSF’s Education and Human 
Resources Directorate could be a problem. 

Finally, and most important, I want to ensure that these scarce federal resources 
are used to improve the technological literacy of students and faculty. In our discus- 
sions about bandwidth and connectivity, I hope we will remain mindful of the fact 
that bridging the digital divide is more than making technology available: it is using 
technology to improve education, make students more technologically literate and 
better equip them to solve problems in the community and work productively. 

Working together, I am confident that we can address concerns while also ensur- 
ing a better future for the students and faculty at minority serving institutions. 

With that, I am pleased to welcome all of our distinguished witnesses to our sub- 
committee hearing. And I especially want to thank Senator Allen and Representa- 
tive Forbes, a member of our Committee, and Representative Towns — who are with 
us today — for their thoughtful leadership on the legislation before us today and 
their continued efforts on behalf of minority serving institutions. I look forward to 
the testimony. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and let me 
express my appreciation for you calling this committee hearing, 
and welcome our distinguished guests — distinguished witnesses 
this morning. 

Minority serving institutions will prepare a growing portion of 
the future science and technology workforce simply because demo- 
graphics dictate that minority students will comprise a greater and 
greater share of the Nation’s college-age population. It is in the na- 
tional interest to ensure that minority serving institutions have the 
capability to provide a quality education for their students. This in- 
cludes the presence of an information infrastructure capable of sup- 
porting distance learning, research collaborations with partner in- 
stitutions, and remote access to educational resources and national 
research facilities. 

Unfortunately, the capability does not exist at most minority 
serving institutions. A recent report from the National Tele- 
communications and Information Administration [NTIA] docu- 
ments the deficiencies in the information infrastructure of these 
colleges and universities. Although most institutions have some 
Internet access, it is generally not the high speed access necessary 
to support distant education and research applications. More trou- 
bling, half of these institutions have no plan in place for upgrading 
the information technology infrastructure. Since minority serving 
institutions have significantly smaller budgets than other higher 
education institutions, and therefore, less money for information 
technology support and upgrades, they would inevitably, fall fur- 
ther behind as the technology continues its rapid advance. 

The legislation on review today seeks to address this problem by 
providing grants to minority serving institutions for information 
technology upgrades and for training faculty and staff to use the 
technology effectively in support of their education and research ac- 
tivities. This morning, we will review why the program authorized 
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by H.R. 2183 is needed and will discuss how best to implement it. 
I solicit the comments and recommendations of our witnesses on 
ways to improve the legislation to make the program more effec- 
tive. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you again for calling this hearing 
and for your intent to move this legislation expeditiously by sched- 
uling a Full Committee Markup next week. I also thank our wit- 
nesses for appearing before the Subcommittee and I look forwards 
to our discussion. Thanks again, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Johnson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Representative Eddie Bernice Johnson 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to join you in welcoming our witnesses today to re- 
view this important legislation. 

Minority serving institutions will prepare a growing portion of the future science 
and technology workforce, simply because demographics dictate that minority stu- 
dents will comprise a greater and greater share of the Nation’s college-aged popu- 
lation. 

It is in the national interest to ensure that minority serving institutions have the 
capability to provide a quality education for their students. This includes the pres- 
ence of an information infrastructure capable of supporting distance learning, re- 
search collaborations with partner institutions, and remote access to educational re- 
sources and national research facilities. 

Unfortunately, the capability does not exist at most minority serving institutions. 
A recent report from the National Telecommunications and Information Administra- 
tion [NTIA] documents the deficiencies in the information infrastructure of these 
colleges and universities. Although most institutions have some Internet access, it 
is generally not the high-speed access necessary to support distance education and 
research applications. More troubling, half of these institutions have no plan in 
place for upgrading their information technology infrastructure. Since minority serv- 
ing institutions have significantly smaller budgets than other higher education insti- 
tutions, and therefore less money for information technology support and upgrades, 
they will inevitably fall further behind as the technology continues its rapid ad- 
vance. 

The legislation under review today seeks to address this problem by providing 
grants to minority serving institutions for information technology upgrades and for 
training faculty and staff to use the technology effectively in support of their edu- 
cation and research activities. 

This morning we will review why the program authorized by H.R. 2183 is needed 
and will discuss how best to implement it. I solicit the comments and recommenda- 
tions of our witnesses on ways to improve the legislation to make the program more 
effective. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for calling this hearing and for your intent 
to move the legislation expeditiously by. I also thank our witnesses for appearing 
before the Subcommittee today. I look forward to our discussion. 

Chairman Smith. Thank you, Representative Johnson, and we 
have scheduled, not next week but the week after next, have sched- 
uled for the full Committee. Without objection, Representative 
Forbes, who is a member of the Science Committee will sit with us 
in this subcommittee because of his interest and leadership in this 
particular issue. And Mr. Forbes, I am going to ask for your com- 
ments, but before that, I will yield to Mr. Gutknecht for about a 
minute for his comments, since he has to leave also. 

Mr. Gutknecht. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, and I 
want to congratulate the authors of this legislation. I want to 
thank you for having this hearing. And I apologize on behalf of 
other Members of this subcommittee. The attendance is not going 
to be what it really should be. This is a very important issue. Un- 
fortunately, I have a Budget Committee meeting going on right 
now and I am going to have to leave as well. But I think this does 
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get to a pretty fundamental question, and that I think philosophi- 
cally bridges a lot of territory. 

The argument sometimes around here is between equality of op- 
portunity and equality of result. I don’t think we can guarantee 
equality of result, but we do have a responsibility to guarantee 
equality of opportunity. And if we are in the information age, and 
if research is going to become an increasingly important component 
of higher education, it seems to me we need to do everything we 
can to make certain that students that go to any university or any 
college in the United States, regardless, at least have the oppor- 
tunity to have access to that information. 

So this is a very important piece of legislation. I want to thank 
you for bringing it forward. Hopefully, we can move it along. And 
with a little help from the appropriators, can perhaps get some- 
thing done this year. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Smith. And your comments, Representative Forbes. 

Mr. Forbes. First of all, Mr. Chairman, let me thank you and 
Ranking Member Johnson for holding this hearing today. I am also 
grateful for our witnesses for joining us today to discuss H.R. 2183. 
I want to particularly thank Senator Allen, my colleague, Congress- 
man Towns for testifying before the Committee today. 

As we have heard mentioned, full access to technology has be- 
come the standard, not a bonus, in how we communicate and do 
our jobs every day. Right now, 60 percent of all jobs require infor- 
mation technology skills, and information technology jobs pay sig- 
nificantly higher than jobs in non-technology related fields. Yet, mi- 
nority serving institutions often lack the basic information and dig- 
ital technology infrastructure needed to provide their students the 
necessary skills and access to compete and qualify for America’s 
best paying jobs. 

A recent article published in the Chronicle of Higher Education 
highlights the need for this legislation. At the University of Vir- 
ginia, there are 62 people to assist with the development, use, and 
maintenance of campus information technology. At Virginia Union, 
an historically black college with half the enrollment of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond, has a computing staff of four for the entire 
school. At Virginia State University, which is located in my district, 
only 10 percent of the students own computers, while 96 percent 
of the students own computers at the University of Richmond. 

Mr. Chairman, I just want to close by saying that whenever we 
get an issue like this, it is often times easy for us to agree on the 
goals. It is hard for us, though, to come together on the specifics. 
In this particular case, we can find all kinds of reasons to differ 
over the specifics and the details, but if we do and we take our eyes 
off the goal, we are going to lose that goal and it is not going to 
become a reality. I think this piece of legislation should move for- 
ward, and if it does, it is going to move a long way to providing 
the digital infrastructure that we need at our historically black col- 
leges. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Forbes follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Representative J. Randy Forbes 

Thank you, Chairman Smith and Ranking Member Johnson, for holding this hear- 
ing today. I am also grateful to our witnesses for joining us today to discuss H.R. 
2183, the Minority Serving Institution Digital and Wireless Technology Opportunity 
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Act of 2003. I would also like to thank Senator Allen and my colleague Congressman 
Town for testifying before the Committee today. 

Full access to technology has become the standard, not a bonus, in how we com- 
municate and do our jobs everyday. Right now, 60 percent of all jobs require infor- 
mation technology skills and information technology jobs pay significantly higher 
than jobs in non-technology related fields, yet minority-serving institutions lack the 
basic information and digital technology infrastructure needed to provide their stu- 
dents the necessary skills and access to compete and qualify for America’s best pay- 
ing jobs. 

H.R. 2183 would help provide essential resources to address the technology gap 
that exists at many minority-serving institutions by providing $250 million in 
grants Historically Black Colleges and Universities, Hispanic Serving Institutions 
and Tribal Colleges and Universities. The program would offer opportunities to 
these institutions for activities such as computer acquisition, campus wiring and 
technology training. Each of these activities is an important step towards bridging 
the digital divide. 

A recent article, published in the Chronicle of Higher Education, highlights the 
need for this legislation. At the University of Richmond there are 62 people to assist 
with the development, use, and maintenance of campus information technology. At 
Virginia Union, a historically black college with half the enrollment of the Univer- 
sity of Richmond has a computing staff of four for the entire school. At Virginia 
State University, which is located in my district, only 10 percent of the students 
own computers, while 96 percent of the students own computers at the University 
of Richmond. 

A study completed by the Department of Commerce and the National Association 
for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education indicates that no historically black col- 
lege or university requires computer ownership for their undergraduate students; 13 
HBCUs reported having no students owning their own personal computer; over 70 
percent of the students at historically black colleges and universities rely on the col- 
lege or university to provide computers, but only 50 percent of those universities can 
provide their students with access to computers. While this study did not address 
the needs of other MSIs, there is anecdotal evidence that other MSIs have the same 
problems as those found at HBCUs. 

This legislation is a start in the right direction. I look forward to working with 
each of you to come up with a solution to solve this problem. 

Again, I would like to thank Chairman Smith and Ranking Member Eddie Ber- 
nice Johnson for holding this important hearing on this pressing issue for our na- 
tion’s minority-serving institutions. 

Chairman Smith. Thank you. And Senator Allen, we realize you 
have other meetings, so please proceed with your comments. 

Panel I 

STATEMENT OF GEORGE ALLEN, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 

Senator Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Chairman Smith, 
Ranking Member Johnson, other members of the Committee, and 
Congressman Forbes. It is great to be with you all and thank you 
for holding this hearing. It is good to be back in the people’s House 
where I once served for a whole 14 months. It is great to be with 
you all and I really do thank you all for holding this hearing. I, 
particularly, want to thank Congressman Forbes for introducing 
H.R. 2183, which is the companion of Senate Bill 196, the Minority- 
Serving Institution Digital and Wireless Technology Opportunity 
Act, which passed the Senate on a vote of 97 to nothing. And the 
report of the Senate Committee on Commerce and Science and 
Transportation I think would be good reading for you all. The im- 
portant background that your staff has done here in this com- 
mittee, the Subcommittee, is very helpful as well. 

As Congressman Forbes said, the goal of our legislation, of this 
legislation, is very clear. We want to increase access to technology 
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and address the technological deficiencies that exist at minority 
serving institutions and provide our young people, regardless of 
their ethnicity, regardless of their race, with important tools for 
success not just in college but in succeeding in life and the work- 
force. 

Now, these initiates you can call it the digital divide. The way 
I look at this is it is an economic opportunity divide. It is, gen- 
erally, an economic matter. It has manifested itself in colleges and 
universities, what you may see in the general public as far as ac- 
cess to the Internet, what you see in the general population insofar 
as computer ownership and all the rest, and it gets even mani- 
fested in greater intensity when you look at the facts, and figures, 
and statistics insofar as minority serving institutions. 

I know the Members of this committee, the Subcommittee on Re- 
search, as well as Chairman Boehlert and all the folks on the 
House Science Committee, know better than most in Washington 
that the demand for workers in science and technology continues 
at a steady pace. The facts are that African-Americans, Hispanics, 
and American Indians constitute one-quarter of the total United 
States workforce and 30 percent of college-age population. It is esti- 
mated that in 10 years, these minorities will comprise nearly 40 
percent of all college-age Americans. Yet, African-Americans, 
Latinos, American Indians comprise only seven percent of the U.S. 
computer and information science workforce, only six percent of the 
engineering workforce, and less than two percent of the computer 
science faculty. As Congressman Forbes said, 60 percent of all the 
jobs out there require technological proficiency, and clearly, those 
IT jobs pay more than the non-IT jobs. We have over 200 Hispanic- 
serving institutions, over 100 historically black colleges and univer- 
sities, and 34 tribal colleges throughout our land. It is clear that 
minority serving institutions provide a valuable service to the edu- 
cational strength and the future growth of our nation. These insti- 
tutions must have the capabilities and the infrastructure available 
for their students, and as well as their faculty and even to attract 
faculty, so that those students can compete and succeed in today’s 
workforce. 

My view is we need to tap that under-utilized talent that we 
have in this country. I am in favor of the H-1B visas to bring in 
workers from overseas because of the demands of technology, but 
when you recognize the absolute truths and facts, there are mil- 
lions of Americans with the proper training, with the proper edu- 
cation, that can get those good jobs, those good paying jobs right 
here in our own country. And the fact of the matter is, in par- 
ticular, for the historically black colleges and universities, they are 
a legacy of the days of separate but unequal. They do not have the 
endowments, they do not have for the most part the foundations to 
pay for it so they are behind. Their students don’t have the aid to 
get their own computers. And that is why we put in this bill the 
requirement that if anybody, any college or university has a $50 
million endowment or more, there needs to be matching funds. So 
there is that aspect of economics to it. 

And Hampton University in Virginia is one of those that does 
have it. They weren’t real pleased with this. They said why in the 
heck should we have to do it. I said, look, this is better than what 
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you have otherwise, so the president wisely said, okay, we will go 
along with it. But gosh, just because we have a bigger foundation, 
we have done all this, why should we have matching funds. I said, 
it is an economics issue, it makes sense. But most students don’t 
have computers so they are queued up in computer labs and that 
is why that infrastructure needs to be improved there. They also 
don’t have the professors. 

And Congressman Forbes mentioned the Chronicle for Higher 
Education, and Mr. Chairman, I would like the June 27, 2003 arti- 
cle entitled, Playing Catch Up, in the Chronicle for Higher Edu- 
cation be made a part of the record. 

Chairman Smith. Without objection, so ordered. 

[Note: The article referred to appears in Appendix 2: Additional 
Material for the Record.] 

Senator Allen. And it does show the difference between Virginia 
Union, an historically black college and university, compared to 
University of Richmond, both private colleges in Richmond. And I 
venture to say that if you compare Texas Southern to Texas Tech, 
or Florida A&M to Florida State, or Virginia State and Virginia 
Tech, you would see these vast disparities in opportunity and infra- 
structure. I will say that this has been supported by the Informa- 
tion Technology Association of America, ITAA, Computer Associ- 
ates International, Oracle, Gateway, Bearing Point Technologies, 
Motorola, as well as others in the minority-serving associations. 

There were some concerns by some, including our colleague here, 
Congressman Towns, insofar as a peer review process at the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. We do have that peer review while pro- 
viding flexibility needed to administer the grant program. We are 
working — also, they would be working with the Advisory Council 
that was created in the bill. And our hope is to provide the NSF 
with a maximum amount of flexibility to develop an equitable and 
fair process for evaluating these grants while ensuring that any 
peer review panel include members from minority serving institu- 
tions. 

So let me close with this, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee. A lot of us talk about doing something about the digital 
divide or the economic opportunity divide. There is a lot of talk, 
there are a lot of studies, a lot of facts, statistics, and a whole lot 
of rhetoric. With this measure that Congressman Forbes has intro- 
duced and the measure we got passed in the Senate, we recognize 
the time is now for action; not talk, but action — positive construc- 
tive ideas that will tangibly improve the educational opportunities 
for students and faculty at minority serving institutions across this 
country. 

We need to provide that access, that better technology. And I 
trust, Mr. Chairman, with your leadership and that of Congress- 
man Forbes, with this initiative, the Minority Serving Institution 
Digital and Wireless Technology Opportunity Act, with this meas- 
ure we can truly help close that opportunity gap, that economic op- 
portunity gap, here in the United States of America. We will see 
the tangible difference in positive improvements in those campuses 
and will help make sure that no college student is left behind. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman and all the Members of the Com- 
mittee. 
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Discussion 

Chairman Smith. With the permission of the Committee, and 
Representative Towns, with your permission, I would — since Sen- 
ator Allen is on a tight schedule, if we might ask Senator Allen any 
questions the Committee might choose to ask, and then we will 
proceed with Representative Towns. 

And Senator Allen, one question I have is how do we get some 
of these minorities into those colleges? We have started this part- 
nership act, and it seems to me that it is very important that we 
look at ways to encourage and inspire, and if you will, put some 
kind of an effort to encourage more minority students to take an 
interest in science and math in the K through 12 and get them into 
college to accommodate the additional requirements of this. 

How do we do something like this for the K through 12 effort to 
encourage more minority students, including women, to get into the 
science and math arena? 

Senator Allen. We actually had a hearing on that in the Senate 
as well, my friend, Senator Wyden. I think that the basic K 
through 12 needs to have an increased emphasis and accountability 
in science and mathematics, as well as economics, and social stud- 
ies, and language arts. And all of that is very important. And that 
is, primarily, in my view, a function of state governments working 
with administration of it by local governments. And so in Virginia, 
Senator — I keep calling him Senator Forbes — Congressman Forbes 
was a big ally when we put in high academic standards, and you 
can’t leave any child behind. We don’t want students being grad- 
uated from grade to grade without knowing the essentials of 
science and mathematics, as well as being able to read, and write, 
and speak the English language well, and know about major civili- 
zations of the world and economics and technologies. 

So in Virginia, we have the technology standards. Obviously, the 
academic standards in math, science, social studies, and language 
arts. We did have to get more graphing calculators for those who 
could not afford them because of the higher math standards. We 
had to provide also for different science probing kits for the science 
standards. And so you do have to invest in that area. Then you 
have to make sure that these students recognize, hey, there are 
good paying jobs here. There is something relevant to all of this. 
Why am I studying all of this? Well, there is a relevance, whether 
it may be interesting them to get into aeronautics, or 
nanotechnology, computer sciences, and others. But if they have 
that basic understanding when they go on to college to either be- 
come teachers or enter the field of work in the private sector, for 
African-Americans in particular, at least from my experiences and 
it is borne out by the facts in talking to Congresswoman Johnson, 
many of the historically black colleges and universities are nabbing 
you. It is a tradition, maybe their families went there, but still, it 
is a very important component in higher education. And if they 
then get there and they don’t have, as Congressman Forbes said, 
the professors there, and they can’t attract the professors because 
they don’t have the infrastructure, what they are doing is just real- 
ly limiting that higher education. Because the more education 
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someone gets, it is just proven by facts the more knowledge one 
has, the better jobs they have. That is the good logic to it all. 

So K through 12 is important. This addresses, though, higher 
education, and higher education is where you fine tune those 
schools for those who do want to get those computer sciences or en- 
gineering jobs. But if you don’t have the faculty because you don’t 
have the critical technological infrastructure, the students may be 
doing fairly well, but they are really missing out on the opportuni- 
ties to get the training, the education, that when they graduate 
from, whether it is Virginia Union, or Norfolk State, or Texas 
Southern, or Grambling, or Albany State, or the Mississippi Valley 
State, or Jackson State — we could go on for many of the schools — 
then they are not going to be able to get those good paying jobs and 
contribute to our society. So this is a comprehensive approach. It 
is focused on higher education and it is a great opportunity that 
I think we can make that positive impact on their lives and the se- 
curity of our country, economic as well as national security. 

Chairman Smith. I agree. Senator, my staff nudged me and said 
that they had promised that you could leave by 20 after, but if 
there is a quick question for Senator Allen, I will accept it. Senator 
Allen, thank you very much for your leadership on this issue and 
for testifying before our subcommittee. 

Senator Allen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I look forward to 
working with you and Congressman Forbes to get this over the goal 
line. Thank you. 

Chairman Smith. We will do it week after next. Congressman 
Towns, thank you for being here and for your leadership on this 
issue. 

STATEMENT OF EDOLPHUS TOWNS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW YORK 

Mr. Towns. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Smith. Is your button on? 

Mr. Towns. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member 
Johnson. Let me begin by expressing my appreciation to testify be- 
fore you today with Senator Allen. In the 107th Congress, Senator 
Cleland and I decided it was time to do something about the lack 
of technological resources at our nation’s MSIs. While our bill did 
not pass in the last Congress, I was pleased that we had strong bi- 
partisan support in the Senate, including Senator Allen from Vir- 
ginia, Chairman Young from Alaska here in the House. 

This year, Senator Allen advanced the cause by introducing 
S.196, which placed a similar program in the National Science 
Foundation. I would first like to thank and congratulate Senator 
Allen for doing that, for his fine work, and I have been pleased to 
have the opportunity to work with him on the legislation, which 
passed the Senate a few weeks ago, 97 to 0. 

While I support the effort of Senator Allen and my colleague, 
Congressman Forbes, I would like to briefly comment on the one 
difference in our two bills. It is on the issue of peer review. Peer 
review is the manner by which members of the MSI community 
would be able to advise the National Science Foundation on which 
school should receive this grant money. It is important, Mr. Chair- 
man, as opposed to reviewers from large research universities who 
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do not have any familiarity with the MSI community. Similar lan- 
guage was included in the bill last Congress, which was supported 
by Senator Allen and myself. 

It is my understanding that the NSF has concerns with the no- 
tion of a peer review provision, however, I believe the past record 
of performance by NSF argues strongly for a peer review provision. 
For example, in the year 2000, numbers suggest that only 1.29 per- 
cent of eligible NSF monies went to historically black colleges and 
universities. In Fiscal Year 2002, the representation of racial and 
ethnic minority reviewers who make decisions on grant recipients 
was approximately 1,100 individuals from a pool of over 37,000. 
These statistics definitely suggest that there is, in fact, a need for 
reviewers from MSIs to participate in a peer review process, which 
for this program goes beyond a mere advisory capacity. 

I might add further, Mr. Chairman, I know that some have ar- 
gued that this program may be better suited for placement in the 
Department of Commerce rather than NSF. As one of the authors 
of last year’s bill, I do believe the MSIs would reap greater benefit 
from a program that was not limited to solely funding academic en- 
hancements for science, research, and development, which would be 
the case if the program became part of NSF. Let me reiterate that 
last year’s bill contained a peer review provision, because the Com- 
merce Department did not have a record of interaction with MSIs. 

I would certainly encourage the Committee to explore both the 
Commerce Department and the NSF as agencies which could house 
this program. I would also again stress that there remains a need 
for the inclusion of a peer review provision regardless of where the 
program is located. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before us today reflects the need 
for a program that will help countless students at MSIs across the 
country regardless of where it is located. Just as the government 
has a responsibility to ensure that students have up-to-date text- 
books and classrooms, we must also ensure that all of our students 
have access to modern technology services. I want to emphasize 
that my interest in this legislation is focused on creating opportuni- 
ties available for all MSIs, not just those few who may have estab- 
lished themselves as elite research universities. If we all work to- 
gether, this basic principle can be achieved if we make the commit- 
ment to do it. 

I would once again like to thank Senator Allen and my colleague, 
Congressman Forbes, for their leadership on this issue, and look 
forward to working with them to enact legislation that would truly 
help lift all of these schools into the 21st century. I thank you, Mr. 
Chairman, for allowing me the opportunity to testify, and I agree 
with my colleague, Senator Allen. I think that the time for action 
is now, and I think that we should move as quickly as possible. 
And on that note, I yield back the balance of my time. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Towns follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Representative Edolphus Towns 

Thank you Chairman Smith and Ranking Member Eddie Bernice Johnson and I 
appreciate the opportunity to testify before you today with Senator Allen regarding 
H.R. 2183. 

Long before coming to the United States Congress, I have been intimately in- 
volved with our nation’s Minority Serving Institutions or “MSIs,” specifically His- 
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torically Black Colleges and Universities, not only graduating from North Carolina 
A&T but also serving on Shaw University’s Board of Trustees and assisting for 
years in fundraising for the United Negro College Fund, now headed by our former 
colleague Bill Gray. 

In the 107th Congress, Senator Cleland and I decided it was time to do something 
about the lack of technological resources at our nation’s MSIs. While our bill did 
not pass last Congress, I was pleased that we had strong bi-partisan support in the 
Senate, including Senator Allen from Virginia as well Chairman Young from Alaska 
here in the House. 

This year, Senator Allen advanced the cause by introducing S.196, which placed 
a similar program in the National Science Foundation. I would first like to thank 
and congratulate the gentleman from Virginia for his fine work and I have been 
pleased to have the opportunity to work with him on the legislation, which passed 
the Senate a few weeks ago. 

While I support the efforts of Senator Allen and my colleague, Congressman 
Forbes, I would like to briefly comment on the ONE difference in our two bills. It 
is on the issue of Peer Review. Peer Review is the manner by which members of 
the MSI community would be able to advise the National Science Foundation on 
which schools should receive this grant money, as opposed to reviewers from large 
research universities who do not have any familiarity with the MSI community. 
Similar language was included in the bill last Congress which was supported by 
Senator Allen and myself. 

It is my understanding that the NSF has concerns with the notion of a Peer Re- 
view provision; however, I believe the past record of performance by NSF argues 
strongly for a Peer Review Provision. For example, the Year 2000 numbers suggest 
that only 1.29 percent of eligible NSF monies went to HBCUs. Moreover, the cur- 
rent representation of racial and ethnic minority reviewers is approximately 60 indi- 
viduals from a database containing over 240,000 people. 

These statistics definitely suggest that there is, in fact, a need for reviewers from 
MSIs to participate in a peer review process, for this program, which for this pro- 
gram goes beyond a mere advisory capacity. 

I might add Mr. Chairman; I know that some have argued that this program may 
be better suited for placement in the Department of Commerce rather than NSF. 
As one of the authors of last year’s bill, I do believe that MSIs would reap greater 
benefits from a program that was not limited to solely funding academic enhance- 
ments for “science, research and development” which would be the case if the pro- 
gram became part of NSF. Let me reiterate that last year’s bill contained a “Peer 
Review” provision because the Commerce Department did not have a record of inter- 
action with MSIs. 

I would certainly encourage the committee to explore both the Commerce Depart- 
ment and the NSF as agencies, which could house this program. I would also again 
stress that there remains a need for the inclusion of a peer review provision regard- 
less of where the program is located. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation before us today reflects the need for a program that 
will help countless students at MSIs across the country regardless of where it is lo- 
cated. Just as the government has a responsibility to ensure that students have up 
to date textbooks and classrooms, we must also ensure that all our students have 
access to modern technology services. I want to emphasize that my interest in this 
legislation is focused on creating opportunities available for all MSIs, not just those 
few who may have established themselves as elite research universities. If we all 
work together, this basic principle can be achieved. 

I would once again like to thank Senator Allen and my colleague Mr. Forbes for 
their leadership on this issue and look forward to working with them to enact legis- 
lation that will truly help lift all of these schools into the 21st Century. I thank you 
Mr. Chairman for the opportunity to testify today and look forward to taking any 
question the panel may have. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 


Discussion 

Chairman Smith. Mr. Towns, when you talk about peer review, 
are you suggesting that there be minority representation on the 
peer review for all research grant applications? 

Mr. Towns. That is correct. 

Chairman Smith. But normally, the review of a particular area 
of research is given — I mean, who we ask to review is, generally, 
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some of the individuals that are expertise in those particular areas. 
And it seems to me — are you suggesting that we legislatively de- 
mand that minorities be involved regardless of what the grant ap- 
plication is for? 

Mr. Towns. Mr. Chairman, what I am saying is simply this, that 
if you have reviewers that have gone to these elite universities — 
and I think that they might not have the sensitivity to some of the 
other schools that we need to bring in, and I think that is the prob- 
lem. So even if you have a minority person on, and that person is 
not, you know, familiar with some of the other universities, col- 
leges, then I am not certain that they would be served well. So I 
think that we have to have the kind of balance to be able to make 
certain that everybody is included. 

Chairman Smith. I see. I think I agree with you that it is reason- 
able to make sure that there is an outreach to include schools that 
are serving minorities to get some of those research grants, but in 
terms of what grants and what research areas are going to be pur- 
sued maybe isn’t as important as trying to make sure that some 
of the research grant effort go to all institutions. 

Mr. Towns. I am not saying that you know — the point that I am 
making, I think we are agreeing with each other. I really do. What 
I am saying to you is this, that if you do not have, you know, peo- 
ple involved from these institutions that, Mr. Chairman, I am 
afraid they are going to be left out. You see, what happens is we 
have certain elite universities out there. They get the grants and 
others do not. Take, for instance, we have in Mr. Forbes’ area a 
school like St. Paul, will never be able to benefit from, you know, 
if we don’t indicate that. Like Everetts in my home town. Of 
course, if we don’t say something about it or legislate it, then they 
will never benefit from it. 

So what I am saying is simply this, that we have to have people 
that are sensitive to these kinds of issues to be able to include ev- 
erybody, bring everybody in. If not, you know, we are going to con- 
tinue business as usual, and I think we cannot afford the luxury 
of that. 

Chairman Smith. Thank you. Representative Johnson. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Towns, I had a 
conversation with Senator Allen prior to us starting this morning. 
He indicated he has made a correction in his bill. Have you seen 
that correction? 

Mr. Towns. I have not. 

Ms. Johnson. Nor have I, but he feels that that takes care of the 
concern and felt that out of his research it warranted that change. 
If this coincides with your concern, can these bills be merged? 

Mr. Towns. Right, if it does. I would like to see his language, 
Ms. Johnson, before I would commit to that. 

Ms. Johnson. Sure. 

Mr. Towns. But I am eager to move this along. I really want to 
see it happen. But the point is that I think that we do not want 
to make a mistake in terms of business as usual. So I would like 
to see the language and see — you know, if we could merge it, I 
would be receptive to doing that. 

Ms. Johnson. Well, I agree with you totally. I would like to see 
it myself, because the record speaks for itself. It is documented 
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that these institutions have not received any significant grant dol- 
lars, and that certainly is going to be necessary to correct. We all 
know that most of the African-American teachers graduated from 
these institutions and the one thing that we need for the future is 
students who are literate in science and math. In my district, we 
have the number one institution, high school, in the country for 
science and engineering, scoring higher than any other high school 
in the country. But we are turning students away because of the 
lack of space. When we ask about getting assistance, it is clear that 
there is hardly anyplace to go. This has been an area that I came 
here concerned with because I saw Texas Instruments start from 
scratch and become a worldwide business, and several others, ADS, 
and we had the largest number of H-1B visa employees than any- 
place else in the country because we were not producing the talent 
that is needed in the area. So the correction is certainly needed. 

I have an historically black college in my district who has never 
received anything from the National Science Foundation. And I re- 
alize that, originally, the bill was set to be in Commerce. I think, 
correctly, it should be in the National Science Foundation. And I 
believe that the people there are willing to attempt to adjust to see 
that the problems are taken care of. We have had conversations 
about it, but we do need some concrete guidelines to be sure of 
that. When you look at the difference, it is just alarming. And so 
I will work with you to see that we have the proper language in 
whatever bill that does move to make sure that these problems are 
addressed. And I thank you for your efforts. 

Mr. Towns. Right. And let me assure you as well, the last thing 
I want to do is slow this bill down. That I don’t want to do. I want 
to make certain, you know, that we fix certain things that are bro- 
ken, and that is my concern. And as soon as we could do that, you 
know, we could move it forward. I am not interested in terms of, 
you know, creating any kind of slowdown. I want to make that 
very, very clear, Mr. Chairman. But I do want to make certain that 
some of those institutions that have been left out are able to be 
pulled in. So thank you very much for the opportunity. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you. 

Chairman Smith. As I understand it, there are about 400 minor- 
ity serving institutions. We are talking about 250 million. To ade- 
quately accommodate some of the needs, it is going to take maybe 
$2 or $3 million at some of these institutions. Give us your ideas. 
As we sort of left — the legislation leaves this a little open-ended on 
how we make the decision of which institution gets the funds. But 
obviously, we are not going to be able to — if you simply divide the 
$250 million to all 400 schools, then it is not going to be the kind 
of dollars that are necessary to accommodate the needs if they are 
going to be effective in accomplishing our goals, it seems to me. 
Any thoughts on how you decide which schools get the grants? 

Mr. Towns. If we have a good peer review team, I think that 
they would be able to be helpful. Also 

Chairman Smith. If a need based on their effort to 

Mr. Towns. Look at needs, but also, Mr. Chairman, I am hoping 
that we will come to the realization that additional money is need- 
ed. If we are serious about, you know, making certain that we are 
able to compete, then we might have to look at additional dollars. 
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But I think that with additional dollars and with the peer review 
team looking at these universities and their needs, I really feel 
that, you know, we can do a much better job. In terms of, you 
know, how we get them, if we put together the right kind of team, 
I think they can answer a lot of our questions, really, and a lot of 
our concerns if we have that. The point is that that is so crucial. 
That is key in terms of having people that are sensitive to what 
is going on out here, and to be able to reach out to some of these 
other schools. 

And also, to let us begin to fight for additional money. Additional 
resources, you know, are needed. If we are going to say, leave no 
child behind, and then cut the budget, then leave all the children 
behind, I mean, something is wrong with that kind of thinking. So 
we have to now recognize the fact that if we are serious about leav- 
ing no child behind, we have to do all the kind of things to make 
certain they are not left behind. And I am hoping that you and the 
other members will begin to fight, you know, for that, and I think 
that we should because it is the appropriate thing to do. I mean, 
if we are going to be the leaders, we should exemplify that in terms 
of our commitment to the cause. 

Chairman Smith. Mr. Forbes, did you have a question? 

Mr. Forbes. Mr. Chairman, I don’t have any additional ques- 
tions. 

Chairman Smith. Mr. Towns, thank you very much. 

Mr. Towns. Thank you. 


Panel II 

Chairman Smith. If Panel II would come to the table? A brief in- 
troduction, Dr. Fred Humphries is the President of the National 
Association for Equal Opportunity and Higher Education. And Dr. 
Humphries, prior to joining the NAFEO, Dr. Humphries served as 
President of Texas A&M and — pardon? 

Dr. Humphries. Florida A&M. 

Chairman Smith. Florida A&M. Thank you. And also, Tennessee 
State University, for a total of what we have in our records as more 
than 27 years. So Dr. Humphries, thank you very much for giving 
your time to the Committee this morning. 

Ricardo Fernandez is the President of Herbert H. Lehman Col- 
lege, the CUNY, and he will be testifying on behalf of the Hispanic 
Association of Colleges and Universities. And prior to CUNY, Dr. 
Fernandez served at the University of Wisconsin, beginning as an 
Assistant Professor of Cultural Foundations and rising to full Pro- 
fessor and Assistant Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs. Dr. 
Fernandez, welcome to our Committee. 

Dr. Larry Earvin is the President of the Huston-Tillotson College 
in Texas, and he will be testifying on behalf of the United Negro 
College Fund [UNCF], 

And Dr. Dwight Fennell is the President of Paul Quinn College 
in Texas. And prior to joining Paul Quinn, Dr. Fennell worked as 
an American Council on Education fellow, and he served on various 
capacities in the St. Augustine College, and his duties ranged from 
Assistant History Professor to Vice President for Academic Affairs. 
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So Representative Johnson, Texas is represented today in your 
behalf. Would you like to make any additional introductory com- 
ments? 

Ms. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the panelists. I 
support what they stand for, what they are here for. I have worked 
with them. We have even discussed this bill in detail and I look 
forward to their testimony. I think they can offer us an idea of how 
we might be able to structure what dollars we do have to cover as 
much ground as we can. And I appreciate the fact that we have at 
least two Texans here. You know, we have a very, very large poten- 
tial college enrollment in Texas, probably one of the State’s largest, 
and so it is significant that we have two Texans here, besides, 
Texas being a leading state. Thank you. 

Chairman Smith. It almost makes me wish we had somebody 
here from Michigan. Project Hope, by the way, I need to get you 
to Michigan to visit our Project Hope in Detroit. 

Dr. Humphries — for the record, everybody’s total testimony will 
be included in the record. We will ask you to come close, between 
five and seven minutes, wherever you are comfortable. Dr. Hum- 
phries, please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF DR. FREDERICK S. HUMPHRIES, PRESIDENT, 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Dr. Humphries. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Smith. Dr. Humphries, there is a button there. 

Dr. Humphries. Okay. It shows you we need technology help. 
Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the House Science 
Committee, Subcommittee on Research, I am the Chief Executive 
Officer of the National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher 
Education, NAFEO. I want to thank you for the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the hearing on H.R. 2183, the Minority Serving Institu- 
tion Digital and Wireless Technology Opportunity Act, as intro- 
duced by Representative Randy Forbes. H.R. 2183 would establish 
within the National Science Foundation an Office of Minority Serv- 
ing Institution Digital and Wireless Technology. The purpose of 
this office will be to strengthen the ability of minority serving insti- 
tutions to provide a capacity for instruction in digital and wireless 
network technologies by providing grants to, or executing contracts 
or cooperative agreements with, those institutions to provide such 
instruction; and (2) strengthen the national digital and wireless in- 
frastructure by increasing the national investment in telecommuni- 
cation and technology infrastructure at minority serving institu- 
tions. 

Very similar legislation, H.R. 2272, has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Representative Edolphus Towns, and 
in the Senate, Senator George Allen has introduced Senate Bill 
196. The introduction of each of these measures collectively reflect 
the vision, understanding, and leadership needs to close the digital 
divide and to stimulate national awareness and involvement in this 
area. 

NAFEO is the umbrella organization of the historical black col- 
leges and universities and the predominantly black colleges in the 
United States of America. Our colleges span from Texas to Florida, 
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to Massachusetts, and from New York to California. We have 118 
member institutions, 450,000 students, largely African-American, 
attend these institutions. They are 46 percent public and 54 per- 
cent private, the membership of NAFEO. The organization’s mem- 
bership is comprised of two-year and four-year institutions, and the 
schools that offer advanced and professional degrees, they are pub- 
lic and private, large and small, urban and rural, liberal arts, agri- 
cultural, and research. We embrace the whole scope of the institu- 
tions that consider themselves predominantly black or HBCUs in 
the United States of America. 

There are two major dimensions to the digital divide: (1) Pro- 
viding access to information technology; and (2) expanding the ap- 
plication and use of information technology. We think the $250 mil- 
lion, hopefully, will be done annually; not in just a one-single shot 
to solve the problem, but to do it annually. And that the level of 
funding, about $2.5 million per institution, to support the eight 
broad categorical areas that are introduced by the bill is just about 
right to really make a significant dent in the project for those 
schools that actually get the grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation. We support the idea of an advisory council and we support 
the idea of a peer review system wherein the peer review team 
comes from the institutions that will be served by the money that 
is granted from the National Science Foundation. 

You asked that I address three specific questions, and I will di- 
rect my attention directly to that. The first question being what 
were the findings of the National Telecommunications and Infor- 
mation Administration funded report, entitled, Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities: An Assessment of Networking and 
Connectivity? What do these findings mean for graduates of histor- 
ical black colleges and universities? We found that approximately 
75 percent of the students attending the historical black colleges 
and universities do not own their own computers. The national av- 
erage is about 50 percent; one out of two will own their computers 
across the higher education spectrum. So we have a really serious 
deficiency in our student body simply because students are poor, 
they come from poor families, and they cannot afford to buy a com- 
puter. And our financial aid allocation under the Title IV [of the 
Higher Education Act] programs of our government do not provide 
enough support that if you included a computer in the allocation 
of need, you couldn’t fund it anyway, because the money that is ap- 
propriated in Title IV [of the Higher Education Act] does not meet 
the need today without a computer, of the needs of the student. So 
there is an insufficiency in funding to address the need. And if you 
just add a computer on top of that, you are exacerbating the lack 
of funding for the students. 

Approximately, 88 percent of the historical black colleges have 
access to T— 1 lines from their campuses, and therefore, the more 
sophisticated and the more demanding technology that is present, 
the state of the art that is operational in our society today, cannot 
be accommodated by the existence of just one T-l line. So there is 
an insufficiency in communicating with the world, being a part of 
a global interconnectivity that is enjoyed in our society. We have 
very limited connection with the outside world. Only about 13 per- 
cent network with K through 12 school districts, a concern that you 
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have had, Mr. Chairman; 20 percent with the Federal Government 
and only five percent with commercial vendors. 

One of the major things that need to be addressed is that as you 
advance in the technology holdings of your campus, as you become 
wireless, and as you add the fiber optic backbone to your campus, 
and as you connect up all of your buildings, and put facilities in 
dormitories, and add the T— 1 line, supporting connectivity with the 
outer world, comes with that the requirement that you have the 
kind of sufficiency in terms of human resources that will deal with 
having the technical expertise that can maintain that system. And 
I can tell you that hardly any of our institutions have the capa- 
bility or the money to provide the human resources that are re- 
quired to operate at the state of the art level today in technology. 
So one of the big needs we have as we cross this digital divide is 
the ability to support the infrastructure in terms of human re- 
source people to do that. 

There is a requirement for maintenance and replacement of in- 
stalled technology. We have to train people, the administration and 
the faculty, so that they can do distance learning courses and so 
that they can use technology in the actual instruction in their 
classrooms and be responsive to a student body that is doing that. 
Today, the average modality of our institutions in responding to 
technology and the absence of computer on the part of our students 
is that we set up computer laboratories. And if you were to visit 
one of our campuses, you would see those laboratories are com- 
pletely active all day long. But it is not enough. It does not get to 
the point that you raised, Mr. Chairman, of providing the first rate 
technological instruction that makes our students competitive when 
they enter the world outside of those colleges, that they are up to 
snuff, know what the other people know, and can compete on an 
even level. 

So this bill, if it is passed, will do a lot to alleviating that ques- 
tion. So we recommend for a very important reason that this bill 
and the fund, the program, be placed with the National Science 
Foundation. The reason for that is we think a lot of minorities 
going into the building out there in Arlington at the National 
Science Foundation will help them understand that they need to 
put more minorities in the other programs that they have, and 
there will be occasions that they will have a chance to discuss with 
a whole lot of people at NSF the need to have more minority in- 
volvement instead of the one plus percent that is in the other pro- 
grams of the National Science. So the more minorities we see go 
into that building, the better we think it is for science and tech- 
nology at the minority serving institutions. I thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Humphries follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Frederick S. Humphries 

INTRODUCTION 

Mr. Chairman and distinguished Members of the House Science Committee, Sub- 
committee on Research, I am Dr. Frederick S. Humphries, President and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Edu- 
cation (NAFEO). First, I want to thank you for the opportunity to participate in this 
hearing on H.R. 2183, the Minority Serving Institutions Digital and Wireless Tech- 
nology Opportunity Act. As introduced by Representative Randy Forbes (R-VA), 
H.R. 2183 would establish within the National Science Foundation an Office of Mi- 
nority Serving Institution Digital and Wireless Technology. The purposes of this Of- 
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fice will be to (1) strengthen the ability of Minority Serving Institutions (MSIs) to 
provide capacity for instruction in digital and wireless network technologies by pro- 
viding grants to, or executing contracts or cooperative agreements with, those insti- 
tutions to provide such instruction; and (2) strengthen the national digital and wire- 
less infrastructure by increasing national investment in telecommunications and 
technology infrastructure at MSIs. 

Very similar legislation, H.R. 2272 has been introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative Edolphus Towns (D-NY); and, in the Senate, Sen- 
ator George Allen (R-VA) has introduced S. 196. The introduction of each of these 
measures collectively reflects a vision, understanding and leadership needed to close 
the digital divide and to stimulate national awareness and involvement in this area. 

As the CEO of NAFEO and a former college president, I believe this hearing is 
an exemplary way to acknowledge the contributions and relevance of MSIs, and the 
leadership we have provided in national policy development, particularly in the 
science and technology areas. Our inclusion and participation in this process of pol- 
icy formation is a most necessary exercise, if we, as a community of stakeholders 
and leaders, are to succeed in meeting and overcoming the challenges before us. 
Moreover, the ultimate enactment of this legislation will put MSIs in a position to 
better address national science and technology (S&T) and workforce objectives, in- 
cluding engaging those communities where the digital divide is most serious. I am 
sure that this hearing will hasten a dialogue and implementation of programs that 
are long overdue. 

NAFEO’S ROLE AND MISSION 

BACKGROUND — As background, let me begin by describing NAFEO’s mission 
and role in this discussion. NAFEO serves as the national umbrella organization for 
more than 100 predominately and Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
(HBCUs). Our mission is to champion the interests of our member institutions 
through the executive, legislative and judicial branches of Federal and State Gov- 
ernment. For more than three decades, we have played a pivotal role in articulating 
the needs for a system of higher education where race, ethnicity, socio-economic sta- 
tus, and previous educational attainment levels are not determinants of either the 
quantity or quality of higher education. The organization takes lead responsibility 
for the development and dissemination of public policies, programmatic efforts, and 
strategic and educational materials that: (1) enhance the role of HBCUs, generally, 
and (2) promote African American student enrollment and attainment, specifically. 
NAFEO is comprised of institutions of higher education that represent a broad spec- 
trum of interests — public and private, large and small, urban and rural, liberal arts, 
agricultural, and research. Of the HBCUs that belong to NAFEO, 46 percent are 
public, and 54 percent are private. The organization’s membership is comprised of 
two-year and four-year institutions, as well as schools that offer advanced and pro- 
fessional degrees, and they are situated in every quarter of the country, the District 
of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands. 

HISTORICAL MANDATE AND SIGNIFICANT ACCOMPLISHMENTS— At the 
time of Brown vs. Topeka Board of Education and the end of de jure segregation 
in the public schools, but not the end of racially exclusive, whites-only systems of 
higher education in the South or nearly all-white systems of higher education in the 
north, HBCUs were producing more that 90 percent of all Black baccalaureates and 
more than 90 percent of all Blacks who went on to become doctors, lawyers, and 
Ph.D.s. Now, HBCUs still enroll the largest concentration of both the well and 
under prepared African American students, many of whom come from high poverty 
school systems and low-income families. While HBCUs enroll approximately 16 per- 
cent of all African American undergraduate students, these institutions graduate 
about 30 percent of all African Americans who complete their baccalaureate degrees 
annually. HBCUs are the largest producers of African American teachers and bacca- 
laureates in science and technology. Additionally, a higher percentage of Black 
Ph.D. candidates from HBCUs complete their degrees than those from non-HBCUs, 
42 percent each year, to be exact. We also are building our Ph.D. programs to ad- 
dress the undersupply of African Americans in the science and technology fields as 
well as expanding our capacities to offer professional degree programs. 

The enrollment and graduation rates of these institutions are most sensitive to 
even the slightest shifts in state and federal policies affecting college admission, re- 
tention, and completion. Therefore, for the last 40 years, HBCUs have served as the 
barometer that gives the earliest and most reliable indicators of whether new edu- 
cational policies instituted by federal, State, or private sector policy-makers will ad- 
vance or retard the movement toward equality of educational opportunity. Undoubt- 
edly, the appropriation of federal dollars and the development of federal policies spe- 
cifically targeting HBCUs have assisted greatly in meeting national goals of expand- 
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ing educational and workforce opportunities for all Americans, but particularly for 
African Americans. The legislation we address today is a welcome and overdue in- 
stallment in our collective efforts to meet the worthy national objectives related to 
increasing opportunities for all Americans. 

H.R. 2183 AND RELEVANT PROVISIONS 

There are two major dimensions to the digital divide: (1) providing access to infor- 
mation technology (IT) and (2) expanding the application and use of information 
technology. H.R. 2183 seeks to address both of these issues and helps to remedy the 
issue of the digital divide that exists among HBCUs and other MSIs as well as the 
communities they serve. The bill seeks to strengthen the institutional capacity by 
authorizing $250 million annually (providing up to $2.5 million per institution) in 
support of eight broad categorical objectives. 1 The Forbes, Towns and Allen versions 
of the bill each include these eight categorical objectives under Section 3 — Activities 
Supported. 

Additionally, H.R. 2183 calls for the establishment of an Advisory Council; dis- 
semination of information annually to further capacity building and collaboration; 
a matching requirement with a possibility of waiver in certain circumstances; and 
annual reports and evaluation. 

QUESTIONS SPECIFICALLY RAISED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE TO BE 
ADDRESSED 

In preparation for today’s hearings. Chairman Nick Smith (R-MI) specifically 
asked that three issues be addressed. They are: 

• What were the findings of the National Telecommunications and Information 
Administration funded report, entitled Historically Black Colleges and Uni- 
versities: An Assessment of Networking and Connectivity ? What do those find- 
ings mean for graduates of Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
(HBCUs)? 

• What are the most important technology issues for HBCUs? How will H.R. 
2183 help meet those unmet needs? 

• How do HBCUs currently fund their technology infrastructure? What is the 
source of that support (Federal, State, local, private)? 

Each question is addressed below. 

What were the findings of the National Telecommunications and Information Admin- 
istration funded report, entitled Historically Black Colleges and Universities: An As- 
sessment of Networking and Connectivity? What do those findings mean for grad- 
uates of Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs)? 

In 2000, with the support of the Department of Commerce, NAFEO completed a 
study entitled Historically Black Colleges and Universities: An Assessment of Net- 
working and Connectivity (see appendix). The study attempted to address a set of 
fundamental questions, e.g., “Where are HBCUs on the Information Super High- 
way? Are they on the side of the road, the on-ramp, or speeding along in the fast 
lanes?” The project conducted an assessment related to a broad spectrum of issues, 
including computer ownership, student/faculty access, connectivity, capacity, facili- 
ties, web-based services, distance learning and multi-media. Of 118 HBCUs sur- 
veyed, 80 participated. 

There are several significant findings included in the study. For instance, half of 
the HBCUs surveyed did not have computers available in the location most acces- 


1 ( 1) To acquire the equipment, instrumentation, networking capability, hardware and soft- 
ware, digital network technology, wireless technology, and infrastructure; (2) to develop and pro- 
vide educational services, including faculty development, related to science, mathematics, engi- 
neering, or technology; (3) to provide teacher education, library and media specialist training, 
and preschool and teacher aid certification to individuals who seek to acquire or enhance tech- 
nology skills in order to use technology in the classroom or instructional process; (4) to imple- 
ment joint projects and consortia to provide education regarding technology in the classroom 
with a State or State education agency, local education agency, community-based organization, 
national non-profit organization, or business, including minority businesses; (5) to provide pro- 
fessional development in science, mathematics, engineering, or technology to administrators and 
faculty of eligible institutions with institutional responsibility for technology education; (6) to 
provide capacity-building technical assistance to eligible institutions through remote technical 
support, technical assistance workshops, distance learning, new technologies, and other techno- 
logical applications; (7) to foster the use of information communications technology to increase 
scientific, mathematical, engineering, and technology instruction and research; and (8) to de- 
velop proposals to be submitted under this Act and to develop strategic plans for information 
technology investments. 
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sible to students — their dormitories. Additionally, 80 percent of the computers on 
HBCU campuses are owned by the institution itself. Administrators and faculty are 
in the second category of ownership while students own the fewest. The study notes 
that one technology professor at a four-year, rural, public HBCU observed, “We have 
a number of computer labs at our University that are open seven days a week, 24- 
hours a day. One of our labs has 60 computers and its packed all day every day.” 
In addition to these findings related to access and ownership, it is relevant to note 
that in those exceptional instances when we can identify students at HBCUs that 
own their own computers, they oftentimes own seriously outdated or incompatible 
equipment. Other findings included in the Department of Commerce study, which 
appear in the appendix and hereby are incorporated by reference, include the fol- 
lowing: 

• Approximately 75 percent of students attending HBCUs do not own their own 
computers and must rely on institutional resources to connect to the Internet, 
World Wide Web, or other networks. Contrast this finding with the 1999 
Campus Computing Study, which reports that among all institutions of high- 
er education, 49 percent, or about one out of every two students personally 
own their own desktop or notebook computers. 

• Most HBCUs do not have high-speed connectivity to the Internet and World 
Wide Web. Only three percent of these colleges and universities indicated 
that financial aid was available to help their students close the “computer 
ownership gap.” 

• Approximately 88 percent of HBCUs have access to T— 1 lines from their local 
ISPs and operating companies and connect to their networks using single or 
multiple T— 1 lines. However, a single T— 1 line is not sufficient to provide a 
large campus with effective bandwidth for 21st century connectivity. The 
more bandwidth capacity an HBCU has, the more possibilities that institu- 
tion may have for participation in advanced projects such as Internet2, which 
may be one of the key areas that hold back HBCUs from making the digital 
leap into this century. 

• Extensive connectivity to a global community appears to be underutilized 
among HBCUs. Connectivity beyond the campus borders only extends to re- 
gional and/or statewide networks, or in a few instances to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

• Out of the 80 HBCUs responding to the Commerce study, only 31 percent in- 
dicate that they network with state college systems, 13 percent network with 
the K-12 school districts, 20 percent with the Federal Government, and 5 per- 
cent with commercial vendors. 

What these findings reveal is that while “HBCUs are not in the ‘dark ages’ of net- 
working and connectivity by providing access for students and faculty to the Inter- 
net and World Wide Web,” they do raise conclusive concerns that “the strategies to 
upgrade and improve network systems are generally weak.” Additionally, HBCUs 
have insufficient resources to assist students close the “computer ownership gap.” 
It is clear from the NAFEO study that absent proactive steps at the federal level 
to provide critical resources, the vast majority of HBCUs, their students, faculty, ad- 
ministrators and the communities they serve will be forced to operate on the periph- 
ery of the parameters that define the digital divide, or fall into a permanently dis- 
abling gulf of limited or no access. 

What are the most important technology issues for HBCUs ? How will H.R. 2183 help 
meet those unmet needs ? 

Many of the technology issues facing HBCUs were addressed in the Department 
of Commerce-sponsored study referenced above that was conducted by NAFEO. 
Connectivity, ownership, access, strategic planning, distance learning, and the infra- 
structure needed to support more advanced research and development activities are 
all areas where additional resources are needed. A short selection of certain key 
areas of concern can be summarized as follows: 

• One of the single largest information-technology problems that colleges and 
universities must address is the need to assist faculty members in their ef- 
forts to integrate technology into instruction. There is a tremendous need for 
professional development and training. 

• Every HBCU should have a plan and the resources to help faculty develop 
the skills and knowledge that will allow them to keep pace with the expecta- 
tions of their students. 
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• HBCUs also need qualified technical staff and information technology special- 
ists to help develop strategic plans and manage the operation of information 
technology systems. A focus must be on ensuring connectivity to other 
HBCUs, majority institutions, state and local agencies, industry and beyond 
the federal agencies. 

• A critical need that separates low technology resource institutions from main- 
stream institutions is the availability and quality of Help Desk and on-site 
technical support for users and for the overall network/IT system reliability. 
These support services are ongoing, continuing costs associated with any suc- 
cessful operation. 

• Maintenance and replacement of installed technology is a continuing cost that 
can approximate 10-15 percent of the total cost of the installed technology 
base on a campus. This includes costs associated with software and hardware. 

• HBCU administrators need training and IT resources to manage complex 
data gathering, financial aid, accounting and other management processes, in- 
cluding Enterprise Resources Planning Systems/Enterprise Document Man- 
agement/Data Warehousing systems to facilitate planning, accountability and 
quality responses to requests for data and reports from internal managers 
and government agencies. 

• Many HBCUs are without sufficient bandwidth required for 21st Century 
connectivity. Specifically, institutional-wide access, i.e., students, faculty and 
researchers to Internet resources requires multi-megabit bandwidth by insti- 
tutions, which is very costly. These bandwidth needs continue to escalate. 

• Our students are without regular and timely access to quality computers. 

• Facilities and equipment are outdated or otherwise ill-equipped to accommo- 
date state-of the-art IT requirements. Resources for renovation and updating 
equipment are needed. 

• Network security and protection of critical data to enable uninterrupted and 
secure transactions is a national issue. Current requirements, including net- 
work audits, performance analyses, installation of sophisticated firewalls and 
other intrusion detection systems are very costly. A performance analysis 
alone, on average at HBCUs, costs an estimated $100,000. Intrusion detection 
systems can cost up to $300,000. 

• Resources to enable the planning, testing and implementation of disaster re- 
covery and business continuity programs. 

Even more specifically, on page two of the NAFEO study, it is noted that in order 
for HBCUs to successfully leap across the digital divide into the 21st Century, there 
will need to be a focus on institutional resources to address several areas of weak- 
ness: (1) improvement of high-speed connectivity rates; (2) dramatic improvement of 
student to computer ownership ratios; (3) improvement of the strategic planning 
process; and (4) willingness to incorporate innovative technologies into campus net- 
works. 

H.R. 2183 attempts to meet these needs by providing significant flexibility in the 
permissible use of funds, and the way in which funds can be awarded. Under the 
legislation, eight possible categories of use of funds have been identified. Funding 
can be awarded by grant, contract or cooperative agreement. Additionally, the bill 
will allow the appointment of an Advisory Council. In designating appointments to 
the Council , NAFEO recommends that a representative from each MSI community 
be appointed and that any competitive proposals be peer-reviewed by persons from 
these communities. 

Turning to the issue of peer-review, NAFEO asks that H.R. 2183 be amended to 
incorporate language included in Representative Towns’ bill, H.R. 2272, Section 4. 
Under Section 4 of the Towns bill, language is included that separates the function 
of a peer-review panel from that of the Advisory Council. NAFEO deems it impera- 
tive that, in making competitive grant awards, representatives of the communities to 
be served be included in the review and award processes. These individuals will 
bring a distinct familiarity and understanding of the special challenges MSIs face 
related to IT. 

Finally, the one area not addressed in H.R. 2183 (or the other versions of the leg- 
islation), which the NAFEO study identifies as an area of critical need, is the stu- 
dent to computer ownership ratio. In response to this particular finding related to 
the paucity of HBCU students who own a computer, NAFEO has drafted a proposal 
to provide every fully Pell eligible freshman at an HBCU with a computer that they 
would keep through matriculation. The estimated cost is about $20 million annually. 
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We ask the committee to support the Freshman Computer initiative, either through 
the appropriations or authorization processes. 

How do HBCUs currently fund their technology infrastructure ? What is the source 
of that support (Federal, State, local, private )? 

The HBCU community is pursuing all possible avenues of funding to support the 
building of its technology infrastructure. Federal, State, local and private resources 
have been secured to bring us where we are. However, funding patterns have been 
sporadic, fragmented and insufficient to meet the needs of the community. There- 
fore, comprehensive, strategic and coordinated assistance at the federal level is 
needed. 

At the federal level, there are several competitive grant programs that support 
IT and related equipment acquisition efforts at institutions of higher education gen- 
erally. Typically, HBCUs receive few of these dollars. In some instances, competition 
is keen, and the dollars available are small. In other instances, program descrip- 
tions often exclude HBCUs by targeting the larger, more advanced research institu- 
tions. Consider also, that the NSF reports that in 2001, institutions of higher edu- 
cation received $19.1 billion for federally supported research and development ac- 
tivities. Of this amount, 100 HBCUs only received $261.9 million, about 1.3 percent 
of the total. Compare this to the $879.7 million federal R&D funding received by 
Johns Hopkins alone in the same year. This data is significant because, the funding 
of R&D also affords institutions of higher education access to indirect costs that can 
then be used to support a number of facility enhancing activities, including IT. In 
this light, it appears that the under-representation of HBCUs in the federally fund- 
ed R&D area, undoubtedly, has helped to exacerbate the digital divide. 

As another example, in reviewing awards made as a part of the NSF Computer 
Science, Engineering, and Mathematics Scholarships (CSEMS) 2 program, in 2000 
and 2001, there appears to be an under-participation of HBCUs. In 2000, HBCUs 
received 6.9 percent of the total awards. By 2001, HBCU participation had dropped 
to 6 percent, while funding for the overall program more than doubled — increasing 
from about $24 million to over $50 million. Funding for HBCUs, during that period 
increased by $100,000 (going from $1.4 million to $1.5 million), but the number of 
schools participating declined. The most significant and consistent source of federal 
funding, with the greatest flexibility and broadest coverage across the HBCU com- 
munity probably is the Title III, Part B — Strengthening Institutional Capacity Pro- 
gram, funded by the Department of Education. However, these funds, averaging be- 
tween $500,000 to $1 million, can be used for a multiplicity of purposes and often 
are used to address other pressing campus needs. Other HBCU specific accounts, 
cutting across the federal spectrum have been useful also. Federal funding, unfortu- 
nately, over the years, has not kept pace with the actual needs of the community. 

At the State level, public HBCUs typically receive funding from their state legisla- 
tures. Historically, there have been disparate funding patterns that have caused 
many of these institutions to receive less than majority institutions located in the 
same states. This historic disparity has resulted in the provision of inadequate re- 
sources to support IT and many other activities. Some states, particularly in the 
South are now under court order and consent decrees to provide redress; but, with 
tightening budgets and historic shortfalls in many states, HBCUs also are feeling 
the pinch of budget cuts. Private HBCUs, on the other hand, typically receive no 
support at the state level. Many of these schools have church affiliations that have 
inadequate resources to keep up with the growing demands in the IT area. 

Turning to the private sector, companies such as Gateway Computer Corporation, 
Microsoft and others have created alliances with HBCUs and offer equipment, soft- 
ware and other services at a discount. For example, for more than two years, the 
Gateway Computer Corporation has partnered witb NAFEO to establish a com- 
prehensive digital divide initiative. The agreement between the organizations en- 
ables the acquisition of computing resources, including personal computers, laptops, 
printers, hardware, and computer services (such as networking and technical sup- 
port). Partial proceeds from purchases related to this initiative fund efforts at 
HBCUs related to ending the disparities that contribute to the digital divide. These 
efforts, while relevant, fall short of meeting the complex and critical IT challenges 
confronting HBCUs. 


2 The CSMES program provides grants to post-secondary academic institutions to fund schol- 
arship for academically talented, financially needy students seeking a degree in computer 
science, computer technology, engineering technology, or mathematics. CSMES is funded from 
a $1,000 fee that employer pay for each temporary foreign professional employee who enters the 
U.S. through the H— IB visa program. The 1998 Act allocated 28.2 percent of the H-1B fees to 
CSMES. 
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NAFEO’S RECOMMENDED LONG-TERM FEDERAL POLICY OBJECTIVES 

As the subcommittee continues deliberations on H.R. 2183 and related measures, 
NAFEO asks the subcommittee to adopt policies that foster a positive environment 
for the achievement of the following long-term goals that endeavor to: 

• Strengthen the capacity of HBCUs to participate in the national effort to im- 
prove the Nation’s technology and telecommunications infrastructure and re- 
search enterprise; 

• Improve the quality of education for students attending HBCUs, by encour- 
aging policies and leadership that support the telecommunications infrastruc- 
ture necessary for campus wide connectivity and workforce productivity, in- 
cluding student computer ownership; 

• Strengthen NAFEO’s capabilities and role as a national service organization 
that provides research, evaluation, and dissemination of information about 
telecommunications and technology infrastructure to HBCUs and minority in- 
stitutions; 

• Enable HBCUs to realize their potential as a major resource for meeting na- 
tional goals related to the development and retooling of the current science, 
technology, engineering and mathematics (STEM) domestic workforce. 3 

HBCUs have been the trailblazers and standard bearers for equal opportunity and 
have been the beacons of light for African American communities for over 150 years, 
and they provide the optimum venue to help this nation remedy problems associated 
with the digital divide. Without these institutions, this nation would not have Afri- 
can American participation in the professions, the military, the legislatures, and in 
business. Clearly, it is in the best national interest to seize the opportunity to more 
fully utilize HBCUs to address the crises of the digital divide in African American 
communities and other communities of color. As stated previously, favorable consid- 
eration of H.R. 2183 is a step in that direction. This legislation will offer a signifi- 
cant opportunity for those institutions serving the largest concentrations of the Na- 
tion’s minority and low-income students to keep pace with the advancing tech- 
nologies of the 21st century. 

Additionally, passage of H.R. 2183 will serve as a catalyst that promotes a techno- 
logical and research trend that is so desperately needed at these institutions. It will 
go a long way in promoting the establishment of a technology-based curriculum that 
enables HBCUs to recruit, retain, and graduate students who are more competitive 
in the increasingly technology-based global economy and in the graduate and profes- 
sional institutions. It will allow HBCUs to have more involvement in basic research 
to develop new technologies, which is the most desirable and effective method for 
assuring that HBCUs have the amount and level of technology needed for their ad- 
ministration, academic programs, student usages, and community outreach. It also 
will assist HBCUs in working with IT corporations and efforts to have them “men- 
tor” HBCUs. For instance, consistent with provisions contained in the measure, 
major companies could adopt one college and work with the institution in assessing 
and implementing long-term IT strategies. Ultimately, this funding will allow the 
institutions to access and increase their individual technology needs, thereby mak- 
ing them more competitive. 

CONCLUSION 

Clearly, the provisions of H.R.2183 address almost all of the technology defi- 
ciencies identified in the NAFEO study by providing grants up to $2.5 million for 
each eligible institution to address technology needs related to infrastructure, net- 
working, faculty development and student preparation, teacher education and media 
specialist training, community outreach, and leadership development. Such aid will 
not only strengthen HBCU technological capabilities, but also enhance inter-institu- 
tional relationships and community outreach. With the assistance of H.R. 2183 and 
related legislation currently under this committee’s consideration, HBCUs and other 
MSIs would truly become leaders in helping to close the digital divide, which is 
widest in the communities we serve. 


3 A Department of Commerce report published just last month, June 2003, entitled Education 
and Training for the Information Technology Workforce, p. ii, notes the “[widespread deploy- 
ment of digital technologies throughout the Nation and our ongoing transformation to a knowl- 
edge-based economy have created strong demand for workers who can create, apply and use in- 
formation technologies (IT).” It also notes that employers generally seek candidates with post- 
secondary education for professional-level IT jobs. A four-year degree, especially a technical de- 
gree, helps an IT professional get a foot in the door and get promoted. Two-thirds of IT workers 
have at least a four-year degree, and the percentage of college-educated workers is growing. 
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Finally, Mr. Chairman, there are some proponents of fiscal constraint who may 
be concerned about the $250 million proposed authorization level contained in H.R. 
2183 and related measures. Some say the price tag is too high. Those of us in the 
MSI community would argue, the proposed level of funding is not high enough. But, 
we recognize it is a tremendous step in the right direction and will assist commu- 
nities that have achieved unparalleled success related to transforming seed invest- 
ments into fields of dreams and accomplishment. By making a reasonable invest- 
ment now at the federal level, there will be significant economies of scale and costs 
savings in the long run. Many MSIs (and the communities they serve) will become 
more self-sufficient; our graduates will make more productive contributions to the 
national economy; and compelling federal objectives will be met. On the other hand, 
failure to commit sufficient resources to this effort will cause irreparable harm, not 
only to MSIs, but also to the Nation as a whole. 

This concludes my testimony. Again, on behalf of the National Association for 
Equal Opportunity in Higher Education and its member institutions, I thank you 
for the opportunity to appear before you today. I would be happy to answer any 
questions. 
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THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE 

Washington, D.C. 20230 


The Department of Commerce is proud to release Historically Black Colleges and Universities; 
An Assessment of Networking and Connectivity. This report contains findings from a technology 
needs assessment conducted at Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) by the 
National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education (NAFEO) for the National 
Telecommunications and Information Administration (NTIA). The study assesses the computing 
resources, networking, and connectivity of HBCUs and other institutions that provide 
educational services to predominantly African-American students. 

The findings of this report are encouraging. Ninety-eight percent of the HBCU respondents 
reported having basic access to the Internet, World Wide Web, and campus networks. It is clear 
that significant numbers of our Nation’s historically black institutions stand poised to make a 
"digital leap” into the 21 s ' Century. Nonetheless, the report suggests that during this era of 
continuous innovation and change, continual upgrading of networking and connectivity is critical 
if these institutions are to take advantage of telecommunication opportunities such as Internet2 
and third-generation wireless services. Presently, most HBCU campus networks rely on T-l 
connectivity and over 75 percent of their students rely on campus computer labs to access the 
Internet and World Wide Web. This is especially interesting to note, since the recent trend in our 
Nation is that the laptop, along with the pencil, is becoming part of the standard set of school 
supplies for elementary schools. 

The NAFEO technology assessment study provides a much-needed baseline of information about 
the technological preparedness of one of our Nation’s valuable resources, HBCUs. We now have 
a benchmark to use in measuring the degree to which our institutions are keeping pace with 
change. Findings from the assessment serve as an important blueprint for support from the 
private sector, business and industry, and nonprofit organizations for the digital inclusion of a 
community of over 350,000 students and future leaders attending these institutions of higher 
education. Results from this study will assist both the Department and NAFEO to advise HBCU 
leaders. Federal and State Government, and the private sector about the strengths and shortfalls 
of our institutions. Finally, this report should serve as a useful tool for the institutions as they 
continue to plan for the future. 

Along with Dr. Henry Ponder, Chief Executive Officer and President of NAFEO, I am happy to 
report that, in spite of overwhelming odds, the majority of HBCU Presidents and Chancellors 
have risen to the challenge and have ’’wired" their campuses. This report clearly outlines further 
avenues of research, suggestions for cross-cutting dialogue, and blueprint for future support. 
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FOREWORD 


T ! he National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education (NAFEO) has the unique 
charge of advocating on behalf of one of America’s most precious treasures —118 Historically 
Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs), located in 24 States, the District of Columbia, and the 
Virgin Islands. Each year, these institutions graduate fine young people with undergraduate, 
graduate, and doctoral degrees, who go on to make enormous contributions to American society and 
abroad. 

An essential part of NAFEO's mission is to advocate on behalf of policies and initiatives diat can improve 
the quality of education for students attending HBCUs. We work with Presidents and Chancellors at 118 
HBCUs, as well as other institutions that serve predominately African-American student populations, to 
insure that our young people receive an education equal to that acquired anywhere in the world. 

We all realize the information revolution is changing the landscape of education forever. That is why wc 
wanted to gain an overall assessment of where HBCUs are on the Information Super Highway . This way 
we can determine whether our institutions are "keeping pace" with change or whether they have been 
seriously impacted by the digital divide. Results from this study will assist us to advise HBCU leaders, 
Federal and state governments, and the private sector about the strengths and shortfalls of our institutions. 
Most importantly, we must monitor how HBCUs are providing access for students to the Internet, World 
Wide Web, and other important networks. 

Based on the results of this study, I am happy to report that, in spite of overwhelming odds, the majority 
of HBCU Presidents and Chancellors have risen to the challenge and have wired their campuses. However, 
it is clear from the findings that there are serious digital divide issues that affect the ability of HBCUs to 
be competitive with other institutions of higher education. 

I am saddened to learn from our research that fewer than 25 percent of our students own their own 
computing resources. This means that in spite of the best efforts of HBCUs, students must often wait hours 
at labs to use computers in order to gain access to the Internet and the World Wide Web. We must find 
ways to get more computers in the hands of our students so they can have universal access to global 
networks. 

Another area of concern is whether our faculty and administrators are making full use of the marvelous 
technology that encourages professional exchange and rewards creative instruction in the classroom. Our 
results indicate that work is needed in the area of integrating technology into the classroom. HBCU faculty 
and staff must realize that they will be measured, in coming years, on their ability to participate in 
networks and provide students with global access to knowledge. 

In comparison with other similar technology studies, our findings indicate that HBCUs are just short of 
"keeping pace" with other institutions of higher education. However, I am not satisfied with that result 

O 
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since " keeping pace" in today's ever-changing world of technology is tantamount to standing still. I 
believe that as minority-serving institutions, we have the first opportunity in the history of America, to leap 
ahead of the pack if our institutions become aggressive regarding the use of cutting edge technology. 

The opportunity to respond to innovation and change should be possible for all HBCUs large, small, urban, 
rural, public and/or private. I would like to see our institutions develop the capacity to respond quickly and 
experiment with new innovations. J believe that by working in partnership with the Federal Government, 
state and local governments and the private sector, we can attempt a, grand experiment to launch our 
institutions onto the cutting edge of the new economy in the 21st Century. Our report finds that overall, 
our institutions are ready for such partnerships. 

I would like to thank Gregory L. Rohde, Assistant Secretary, National Telecommunications and 
Information Administration; Bernadette McGuire-Rivera, Ph.D., Associate Administrator, Office of 
Telecommunications and Information Applications; Stephen Downs, Director of the Technology 
Opportunities Program (TOP); and Franc ine E. Jefferson, Ph.D., Evaluation Specialist, Technology 
Opportunities Program, for their leadership and vision that enabled NAFEO to conduct this very important 
study: Without their commitment, this comprehensive look at the networking and connectivity of 
Historically Black Colleges and Universities may have been overlooked, as it has been in years past. 

My sincere thanks go to the HBCU Presidents, Chancellors, and technology professionals who responded 
to our requests for information. In addition, I would like to thank our TAS team. Scattered throughout the 
country, our team studied the HBCUs, analyzed the data, and wrote the report using "virtual" 
communications. The TAS Team was led by Stephanie E. Myers, Principal Investigator, and includes 
Antoinette Hubbard, Eugene Royster, William Jordan, Lisa Hughes. Finally, a special thanks to Mildred 
Freeman, Director of NAFEO Sponsored Programs, and the NAFEO staff who provided support for this 
special effort. 


Henry Ponder, Ph.D. 

Chief Executive Officer and President 

National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education August 2000 


© 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


w|pr®hi s re p 0r t contains findings from a technology needs assessment study of Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) conducted by the National Association for Equal Opportunity 
in Higher Education (NAFEO), a non-profit Black college association representing the interests of 
118 HBCUs. This study known as the HBCU Technology Assessment Study, (TAS) was funded by 
the Technology Opportunities Program (TOP), National Telecommunications and Information 
Administration (NTIA), U.S. Department of Commerce 1 . The TAS assesses the computing resources, 
networking, and connectivity of HBCUs and other institutions that provide educational services to 
predominately African-American student populations. 

The TAS began with several fundamental questions... 'Where are HBCUs on the Information Super 
Highway? Are they on the side of the road, the on-ramp, or speeding along in the fast lanes?" To 
answer these questions, in early 2000, a NAFEO research team took a "snap shot" of the campus networks, 
computing and networking capabilities, and telecommunications infrastructure of HBCUs. 

Out of 1 18 HBCUs, 80 provided input into the TAS. Of the 38 institutions that did not respond, it is safe 
to assume that some of these institutions are wired, but simply elected not to participate in the study. Phone 
conversations with some non-respondents indicated that they were overwhelmed by other requests from 
companies, foundations, and state and local governments for similar data. However, based on repeated 
phone calls to a number of the 38 non-responding HBCUs, it became clear that a number of them simply 
could not respond due to lack of technical personnel capable of responding to technical questions about 
networking and connectivity. More resources are necessary to dispatch a study team to visit the 38 non- 
responding institutions and observe firsthand the status of their campus connectivity. 

Among the 80 HBCUs, roughly two-thirds of all HBCUs, the TAS found their overall status on the 
information superhighway as more positive than originally assumed. However, there are serious areas of 
digital divide in the area of student access, high-speed connectivity and insufficient infrastructure, 
particularly at smaller, rural institutions. Admittedly, the research team began the TAS with a commonly 
shared belief that many HBCUs were struggling to connect to the Internet via 56kbps lease lines. While 
TAS finds that HBCUs are connecting to the Internet with more sophisticated technology than 56k lease 
lines, the study does raise troubling questions about prevailing limited forms of access and connectivity 
and the lack of strategic plans for incorporating innovation and updating changing technology. 

Results of the TAS indicate that most HBCUs are solidly on the on-ramp of the information superhighway. 
Ninety-eight percent of the institutions that responded report the existence of data, voice and/or data and 
voice campus networks at mostly T-l connectivity speeds. While TAS findings indicate that HBCUs have 
basic access to the Internet, World Wide Web and campus networks, examination of the data finds that 
there are troubling digital divide concerns in the areas of: (1) HBCU student access to networking and 

* TOP was formely named the Telecommunications and Information Infrastructure Assistance Program (TIIAP) 
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computing resources; (2) HBCUs usage of higher bandwidth technologies for accessing the Internet, 
World Wide Web, and other networks; (3) faculty utilization of Web-based resources in the classroom; 
(4) awareness of the importance of network security; and (4) utilization and maintenance of technology 
strategic plans. One finding that particularly concerned the TAS team was that private HBCUs, located in 
rural areas with student populations of 999 or less, report a significant gap in connectivity, equipment, 
student access, and overall computing resources. 

In our view, in light of the overall positive picture of networking and connectivity among HBCUs, it is 
possible for significant numbers of these institutions to make a digital leap into the 21st Century, 
However, such a leap will require focus of institutional resources to address several areas of weakness: (1) 
improvement of high-speed connectivity rates; (2) dramatic improvement of student to computer 
ownership ratios; (3) improvement of the strategic planning process; and (4) willingness to incorporate 
innovative technologies into campus networks. 

While it is reassuring to find that HBCUs are not in the "dark ages" of networking and connectivity by 
providing access for students and faculty to the Internet and World Wide Web, the TAS Team is concerned 
that the strategies to upgrade and improve network systems are generally weak. During this era of 
continuous innovation and change, continual upgrading of networking and connectivity systems is critical 
if HBCUs are to continue to cross the digital divide and not fall victim to it. Failure to do this may result 
in what is a manageable digital divide today, evolving into an unmanageable digital gulf tomorrow. 

In reviewing the results of this TAS of HBCUs, many questions emerge from the data that would benefit 
from further research. Monitoring the status, growth, and expansion of HBCUs on the information 
superhighway is an important, even historic, effort and NAFEO plans to continue to be on the cutting edge 
of such research. 

In closing, we would like to extend our appreciation to Dr. Henry Ponder, Chief Executive Officer and 
President, NAFEO, for providing top-level leadership to involve the HBCUs in the TAS; to Stephen 
Downs, Director, TOP Program; and Francine E. Jefferson, Ph.D., Telecommunications Policy Analyst, 
TOP Program, for their vision and support; to Mildred Freeman, Director of Health Education/Sponsored 
Programs, NAFEO, for her management expertise; to Steve Pruitt, Executive Vice President of the United 
Negro College Fund, for his early assistance with development of the TAS instrument; to Dr. Celine Alvey, 
Associate Vice President for Information Services, Florida Institute of Technology, for sharing her "lessons 
learned" from a similar Florida study; to James Harrington, Director, Minority University Space 
Interdisciplinary Network program. National Aeronautics and Space Administration, for his perspective 
regarding the technology capacity of HBCUs; to Roy J. Myers, President, R. J. Myers Publishing and 
Consulting Company, for his counsel and guidance; to NAFEO Staff Alicia Vargas, Statistician, for her 
hard work and statistical analysis; to Ashley Bell, Computer Specialist, for her technical expertise and to 
Regina Norman, for her editorial assistance. 

Respectfully Submitted, 

The TAS Research Team 

Stephanie Myers, M.A., Principal Investigator and Public Policy Consultant 
Antoinette Hubbard, M.S., M.A., Telecommunications Specialist 
Eugene C. Royster, Ph.D., Evaluation Researcher 
William Jordan, B.S., Internet Entrepreneur 
Lisa Hughes, M.A., Virtual Office Specialist 
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1 .0 INTRODUCTION 


T ^he Historically Black Colleges and Universities Technology Assessment Study (TAS) contains 
findings from a technology needs assessment of 80, or 67 percent, of 118 Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities (HBCUs), in the United States, and Virgin Islands. TAS was conducted by 
a team of researchers assembled by the National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher 
Education (NAFEO), a non-profit public policy advocacy association that represents the interests of 118 
public and private HBCUs. This study was funded by the National Telecommunications and Information 
Administration's Technology Opportunities Program (TOP), U.S. Department of Commerce, Broad 
Agency Announcement No.98-01 2 . The TAS assesses the computing resources, networking, and 
connectivity of HBCUs and other institutions that provide educational services to predominately African- 
American student populations. 

In an October 7, 1999, press statement announcing the TAS, William M. Daley, former Secretary of 
Commerce, declared, "Access to information resources is critical to taking courses, researching, finding a 
job or public information... In a society that increasingly relies on computers and the Internet to deliver 
information, it is important to ensure that all Americans have access to information technology so that they 
can continue to be a part of our economic growth and prosperity. " (See Appendix A for Press Release.) 

HBCUs educate significant numbers of African-American professionals in the disciplines of higher 
education at the baccalaureate, masters, doctoral, and post-doctoral levels. These predominately African- 
American students go on to lead important institutions in their communities and contribute to our Nation's 
productivity in all of the major industry sectors including the emerging technology sectors vital to the new 
economy. In keeping with Secretary Daley's statement, the TAS was developed out of the desire to ensure 
that graduates of HBCUs have equitable access to and utilization of information technology so that they 
can actively participate in the technology-based workforce of the future. 


1.1 Background 

NAFEO's interest in conducting the TAS was prompted in part by a report issued by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, Palling Through the Net 3 . This report indicated that as of July 1 999, whites were more 
likely to have access to the Internet from home than blacks or Hispanics from any location. The report also 
found that black and Hispanic households were approximately one-third as likely to have home Internet 
access as households of Asian/Pacific Islander descent, and roughly two-fifths as likely as white 
households. And, rural areas were less likely to be connected than urban areas. Regardless of income level, 


2 The TOP Program was formely known as the Telecommunications and Information Infrastructure Assistance Program 
(TIIAP), National Telecommunications Information Administration, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Falling Through the Net, U.S, Department of Commerce, July 2000 
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those living in rural areas were lagging behind in computer and Internet access. At some income levels, 
those in urban areas were 50 percent more likely to have Internet access than those earning the same 
income in rural areas. Falling Through the Net , termed these discrepancies the "digital divide. ” The TAS 
focus was whether a digital divide was present among HBCUs and, if so, whether such a digital divide 
would reflect itself in differences in connectivity, access, and computing resources among different kinds 
of HBCUs, such as those institutional characteristics including urban, rural, public, private, large or small. 

Another event that prompted NAFEO's concern about the status of HBCUs on the information highway, 
was a survey published in the May 1 998 edition of YAHOO's Internet Life 4 . In an article titled, America's 
100 Most Wired Colleges , not one HBCU was listed among the 1998 list of the 100 top universities and 
colleges. However, it should be noted that the year 2000 update of the YAHOO study reports that three 
HBCUs made the list. 

The YAHOO list, coupled with Falling Through the Net and media coverage about the digital divide 
generated interest at NAFEO to find out the facts about the status of networking and connectivity at 
HBCUs. NAFEO also wanted to determine the extent and scope of campus networks. In order to 
determine with some degree of accuracy the facts about the networking and connectivity of HBCUs, 
NAFEO approached the National Telecommunications and Information Administration at the U.S. 
Department of Commerce with first an unsolicited proposal and later a proposal submitted under a Broad 
Agency Announcement contract program. 


1 .2 National Association for Equal Opportunities in Higher 
Education's Long Term Goals 

NAFEO's long-term goals for the results of the TAS are tied to the overall objectives of finding ways to 
promote, support, and assist HBCUs as they strive to compete in the 21st Century. NAFEO's mission is to 
foster a positive environment for the achievement of the following long-term goals: 

Goal 1: To strengthen the capacity of HBCUs to participate in the national effort to improve the Nation's 
technology and telecommunications infrastructure; 

Goal 2: To improve the quality of education for students attending HBCUs, by encouraging policies and 
leadership that support the telecommunications infrastructure necessary for campus wide 
connectivity; and 

Goal 3: To strengthen NAFEO's capabilities and role as a national service organization that provides 
research, evaluation, and dissemination of information about telecommunications and technology 
infrastructure to HBCUs and minority institutions. 


4 Yahoo Internet Life, “100 Most Wired Campuses.” May 1998 
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1 .3 Presentation of Results 

Data in the TAS report are presented in the aggregate, rather than identifying the particular strengths and 
weaknesses of individual institutions. Keeping in mind NAFEO's mission to strengthen the capacity of all 
HBCUs, the TAS research team sought to ensure that answering questions regarding institutional 
capacities and capabilities would be done forthrightly, without concern for perceived institutional 
liabilities by institutions not yet on the cutting-edge of technology. Therefore, the TAS presents an overall 
picture of HBCUs and does not include individual school profiles. 

For comparison, the TAS refers to two other campus technology assessment studies. First, the 1999 
Campus Computing Study, conducted by Kenneth Green, Visiting Scholar, Claremont Graduate 
University, provides a baseline to determine whether or not HBCUs are keeping pace with other 
institutions of higher education in networking and connectivity technology, and whether the policy issues 
facing their institutions are similar or different. The second reference used as baseline data for TAS 
findings is the YAHOO Internet Life 100 Most Wired Campuses Annual Survey. We used survey findings 
for years 1998, 1999, and 2000. 


1 .4 Structure of the Report 

The TAS report is organized in five major sections: 

■ Section 1 : Introduction 

■ Section 2: TAS Methodology 

■ Section 3: TAS Areas of Inquiry 

■ Section 4: TAS Findings 

■ Section 5 : TAS Conclusions 

■ Section 6: Appendices 
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2.0 TAS METHODOLOGY 


jmiwaihe TAS methodology included a research design based on standard needs assessment practices, 
I including identification of the target population, design of an assessment instrument, pilot test of that 
I instrument, and revision and distribution of the instrument to the target population and compilation 
1 and analysis of results into a report. 


2. 1 Characteristics of the target population 

There are 106 Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs), 104 of which participate with 
NAFEO. HBCUs are defined as postsecondary institutions founded prior to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
with the primary objective of educating African-Americans. There are 14 other colleges and universities 
that are referred to by NAFEO as "Other Equal Opportunity Educational Institutions" (EOEI). These 
institutions were founded after 1963 and enroll a plurality of blacks and other minorities. (Vargas, 2000.) 

It should be noted that the number of institutions identified as HBCUs fluctuates according to standards 
set by the U.S. Department of Education. However, for the purposes of the TAS, the definition of HBCUs 
is based on a report compiled by NAFEO, A Status Report of the Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities and NAFEO' s Other Equal Opportunity Educational Institutions. According to NAFEO, 
"HBCUs are postsecondary institutions founded prior to the Civil Rights Act of 1964 with the primary 
objective of educating blacks." (Vargas, February 2000). 

HBCUs and EOEIs are located in 24 states, the District of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands and are found 
in large urban cities, suburbs, and small rural towns. They serve a campus community of over 350,000 
students, many of whom graduate to become leaders of major institutions, including government, business, 
and education. The institution's focus on liberal arts, business, agriculture, research, science, and 
technology and graduate more African-American students who become professionals in medicine, 
dentistry, pharmacy, and teaching than all other institutions in the United States. Forty-six percent of 
HBCUs are public institutions funded by their state governments, and 54 percent are private institutions, 
a number of which are supported by national religious denominations. HBCUs and EOEIs include 
accredited two-year, four-year, and graduate and professional institutions. 

HBCUs and EOEIs have multiracial staffs that provide educational services to increasingly diverse student 
populations, including white students. While most are located in the South, there are HBCUs in the 
Midwest, Mid-Atlantic Region, the Far West, and the Virgin Islands. 
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2.2 Research Approach 

TAS was conducted by a team of five researchers located in five cities: Washington, DC; Cincinnati, OH; 
Silver Spring, MD; Kalamazoo, MI; and Detroit, MI. The TAS team met in a virtual environment using 
online technology as the mechanism for most of the communication. Team members included a public 
policy specialist, a professional evaluator and research consultant, two telecommunications professionals, 
and one Internet entrepreneur. NAFEO provided in-kind staff support to the team in the form of executive 
leadership, program monitoring, statistical analysis, computer programming, meeting facilities, and 
logistical support. 

The first task of the TAS Team was to design a needs assessment instrument tailored to the issues that were 
relevant to HBCUs. To obtain input for this instrument, the team conducted a literature search to identify 
similar studies and solicited input from a variety of sources. These sources included review of a technology 
assessment instrument used by the United Negro College Fund (UNCF) for a 1999 technology assessment 
of UNCF institutions; obtaining input for critical areas of inquiry from James Harrington, Director, 
Minority University Space Interdisciplinary Network (MU-SPIN) program of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration (NASA); Consultation with Dr. Celine Alvey, Director of a 1997 technology 
assessment of the Florida Independent Colleges; and personal interaction with heads of technology 
attending the 1999 Clark Atlanta University HBCU Educational Technology Expo. (See Appendix F for 
TAS Instrument.) 

Additional input for the instrument was obtained from reference documents on the Internet, articles 
appearing in journals of higher education such as the Chronicle of Higher Education , and professional 
reports and studies. (See Appendix C for Listings.) The team also conducted on-going consultation with 
TOP Evaluation Specialist, Francine E. Jefferson, Ph.D., for continuous review of the instrument, 
development of research strategy, and analysis of findings. 


2.2.1 TAS Respondents 

In order to identify the appropriate respondents for completion of the TAS Instrument, Presidents and 
Chancellors of participating institutions were asked to refer the instrument for completion to individuals 
at their institutions who had broad knowledge about the institution's computing capability. These 
respondents provided the data for TAS. 


2.2.2. Pilot Test of Assessment Instrument 

The TAS instrument was pilot tested with ten HBCUs. The pool of ten pilot test institutions was balanced 
to include urban and rural institutions, large and small, public and private. Upon receipt of comments from 
the pilot test institutions, modifications were made in some of the questions including in the TAS 
instrument. 

An assessment instrument including input from the pilot test was distributed to all 118 HBCUs with the 
request to complete and return it to NAFEO. Eighty-three institutions indicated that they would participate 
in the TAS and out of that number, 80 institutions, or 96 percent of the number who promised to 
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participate, followed through. The results of those returns are summarized in this report. The 80 
participating institutions represent 67 percent of the total number of 118 NAFEO designated HBCUs. 


2.2.3 Non-Participating Institutions 

The TAS Team followed up several times with the 38 institutions that declined to participate in the TAS. 
The Team's observations regarding why the 38 institutions did not participate include direct and anecdotal 
feedback such as: (1) lack of technical staff, (2) being overwhelmed by corporate, foundation, and local 
government studies seeking similar data, (3) inactive members of NAFEO, and (4) lack of interest. Note: 
Less than 1 percent of HBCUs returned their responses after the final deadline and could not be included 
in the study. 
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3.0 TAS AREAS OF INQUIRY 


T he objective of the TAS was to gain an overall perspective of the networking capabilities and 
connectivity of HBCUs. The assessment instrument was developed to obtain data that would 
evaluate the capacity of HBCUs to function as part of the national and global network. The emphasis 
was not so much on individual institutions, but on a distinct community within the higher education 
environment. Therefore, assessment inquiries were designed to obtain comprehensive information with the 
intent to discern trends. Described below are the categories and rationale for inquiry including: 

■ Institutional Information 

■ Campus Planning and Policies About Computing 

■ Campus Facilities and Computing Resources 

■ Campus Connectivity 

■ Campus Backbone 

■ Organization Access and Connectivity Environment 
■ Multimedia and Distance Learning 


3.1 Institutional Information 

The first version of the instrument requested a range of data regarding the demographics of the institutions. 
However, in response to comments made by institutions during the TAS Pilot Test, the final TAS 
instrument was revised to limit inquiry into demographic information. Instead, in compliance with 
requests from Pilot Test institutions, demographic data such as campus population size was based on data 
collected by NAFEO in its annual survey of HBCUs titled, A Status Report of the Historically Black 
Colleges and Universities and NAFEO Other Equal Opportunity Educational Institutions. (Vargas, 2000) 


3.2 Campus Planning and Policies 

The TAS focused on the institutional practice of planning for technological needs and usage and on the 
existing policies related to student computer competency. Such information is important because the 
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future of HBCUs utilization of technology is dependent upon their commitment to make strategic 
decisions and plans that align organizational practices with institutional goals. 

Strategic planning usually means that an institution commits itself to a review and update of its 
accomplishments compared to its plans. These procedures focus on the organization's attention to a 
common purpose. Having no plan is, in fact, a strategic plan decision and is important information. 
Institutions were asked about the existence of strategic plans and the updating of those plans. TAS 
inquired into the policies guiding the behaviors and expectations of institutions regarding networking and 
connectivity using the theory that networking and connectivity policies should be based on strategic plans. 
TAS also attempted to elicit information about the expectations of participating HBCUs regarding student 
computer competency and use in order to better understand the planning process. 


3.3 Campus Facilities and Computing Resources 

TAS reviewed HBCU facilities and resources in order to assess student-to-computer ratios. The study 
reviewed the ownership of computers on campus, types of computers available, and whether the 
equipment was institutionally owned, leased, or personally owned by faculty and/or students. Further, it 
determined student/faculty access to those computers and location of workstations. 

Assessments were made about the percentages of computers available on HBCU campuses. This section 
also asks about the numbers of buildings on campuses with updated wiring and estimated percentages 
regarding the total number of campus buildings that have been updated. 


3.4 Campus Connectivity 

One of the core concerns in the TAS is the composition and makeup of the network with regard to its 
ability and capacity for connectivity. This assessment requires an understanding of the capacity of HBCUs 
to share and access information both globally and locally on campus. A Hill understanding of the 
technological environment must include a look at the local telephone company and Internet service 
provider (ISP) since local telephone company and ISP infrastructures are an important part of this picture. 
If an institution's network is based on wiring and cable, the ability of an HBCU to access global and 
national networks is dependent upon the last mile. The last mile is defined as "the connection between the 
customer and the telephone or cable company." 5 

The TAS began with the question of the basic minimum requirement-is there a campus network? 
Following the determination of a basic "in place" network, an assessment was made about local service 
providers. The TAS objective was to have an assessment of the infrastructure capabilities of the 
telecommunications and ISPs for located in urban and rural areas. While access to broadband width may 
be available in many urban areas, the study, Advanced Telecommunications in Rural America , reports 
"rural areas are currently lagging far behind urban areas in broadband availability." (U.S. Dept, of 
Commerce/U.S.Dept of Agriculture, 2000.) The TAS team wanted to assess how the lag in access to 
broadband technology affected rural HBCUs. 


^ Definition from TechEncycIopedia, 


2000 
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To facilitate evaluation of the data about the bandwidth and accessibility resources of HBCUs, the TAS 
team decided to establish an internal standard or baseline of minimal connectivity for the study. The team 
considered variables such as current market options, speed rate of connections, and the range of costs for 
connecting to networks by 56kbps, T-l, T-3, DSL, satellite, etc. After reviewing the options, the team 
decided that for the purpose of the TAS the minimum standard of access would be T-l capability. In the 
view of the TAS team anything less than T-l would indicate severe limitations for an institution to gain 
access to an Internet world and its resources. The internal standard for connectivity was based on notion 
that the more bandwidth capacity at HBCUs-the more possibilities. 

Information was requested about student access to computing resources. These responses were compared 
with findings in the Campus Computing Study to gain a relative perspective about student access to 
computers at other institutions outside of the HBCU community (Green, 1999). TAS also obtained general 
data regarding the types of connections that are used by individual departments at HBCUs, and what the 
approximate overall institutional costs are for IT services. This information helps to provide a benchmark 
about the capabilities and resources of individual departments. For example, are engineering departments 
able to provide enough bandwidth for scientific work or are new uses of technology being visualized by 
departments of humanities or language arts? 


3.5 Campus Backbone 

For the purpose of the TAS, the "campus backbone" is defined as, "the part of the network that handles the 
major traffic and employs the high-speed transmission paths in the network. . ." e The TAS sought to gather 
information about campus network infrastructures. This area was important since the delivery of 
computing services to institutions is dependent on the computing backbone. Computing backbones affect 
the quality of the tools and pathways for connecting to the Internet, the computing resources and 
productivity and ultimately the capacity, output, and expandability of a campus network. Design of the 
architecture for virtual private networks and/or inter-campus connectivity are based on the capacity of 
campus backbones. 

In order to assess the location of highly technical capacities on campuses, TAS inquired into the location 
of specialized workstations. For the purpose of TAS, specialized workstations are considered to be those 
workstations that are optimized in terms of hardware and software configuration to meet very specific 
demands such as modeling, statistical analysis, graphic arts, remedial learning, etc. Knowing what kinds 
of systems are distributed across campuses provides a perspective of whether high end computing power 
is being used at the departmental and academic levels or by the administrative functions. If workstations 
are used by technical or liberal arts programs, this data may show whether HBCUs are using technology 
to address specific problems that require high levels of support services and capital investment. 

In this era of proliferating computer viruses that violate network security, the ability of all major 
institutions, including HBCUs, to secure their systems is a priority. The issue of network security was 
included in the study since decisions regarding the architecture of network security must be made 
simultaneously with decisions about which applications and data will be made available on the campus 
networks. Poor planning or the lack of understanding of the importance of network security may slow full 
utilization of investment in computing technology at HBCUs, particularly as Government and industry 


6 TechEncyclopedia, www.techweh cam 
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become more security conscious. The capacity of HBCUs to ensure network security could affect their 
capacity to participate in various types of grants, contracts, and partnerships. 


3.6 Organization, Access, and Connectivity Environment 

Data was obtained to assess the applications, access, and effectiveness of the campus networks with 
emphasis being paid to the usage priorities of the institutions, such as use of technology in the classroom, 
advanced research, professional collaboration, etc. This data would offer insight into whether HBCUs are 
aware of and emphasizing the collaborative, global, and resource aspects of the Internet world or if the 
campus networks are dosed institutional islands, cut off from the larger educational community. 


3.7 Multimedia and Distance Learning 

TAS also asked about the use of media, instructional technolog) 7 , and distance learning in order to 
determine what types of audio-visual, video, audio, and videoconferencing equipment are available. This 
section also sought to determine whether institutions are currently involved with distance learning and 
what their future plans may be regarding distance learning degree programs. 
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4.0 TAS FINDINGS 

“he results of the TAS are summarized in this section with an emphasis on overall trends within the 
HBCU community. No effort is made to provide a narrative or analysis of every question asked by 
the TAS instrument. Rather, this section attempts to reveal insights into the overall computing 
capacity of HBCUs and the scope of their networks. 

No specific data are available regarding the networking and connectivity of the 38 institutions that did not 
respond to the TAS. However, anecdotal evidence indicates that non-responding institutions may have 
been: (1) overwhelmed with requests for computing information from state governments, non-profit 
organizations, and commercial companies; (2) short of the staff capacity to respond to technical questions 
about networking and connectivity; or (3) in-active members of NAFEO. 

The results in this section are based on the 80 HBCUs who responded to either the entire TAS Assessment 
Instrument or the TAS Core Questions Instrument. The information in this section is organized under the 
following headings: 

■ Characteristics of Reporting Institutions 

■ Institutional Planning and Expectations 

■ Student/Computer Ratios and Access to Computing Resources 

■ Connectivity, Capacity, and Facilities 

■ Campus Backbone 

■ Web-based Services, Distance Learning, and Multimedia 

■ Administrative and Management Concerns 


4.1 Demographics of Reporting Institutions 

Of those 80 institutions participating in TAS, 74 arc HBCUs and six are EOEIs. (See Appendix B for 
Participating HBCUs.) Forty-five, or 56 percent of the participating HBCUs, are located in urban or 
suburban centers, and 35 of the institutions, or 43 percent, are located in small town or rural settings. Of 
the reporting institutions, 40 HBCUs are public institutions, and 40 are private. Eleven of the participating 
HBCUs are two-year institutions, 68 are four-year institutions, and one is a graduate institution. 
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the larger schools with 2,500+ students, while the private, rural HBCUs tend to serve fewer than 999 
students. Public HBCUs have more access to public resources from local or state government networking 
systems while private institutions may not have access to those resources. Urban HBCUs have more 
options for access to technology than rural ones. 

The categories of public and urban appear to track similar data while private and rural schools have similar 
findings. The size of the school and its location are relevant since these characteristics may affect the 
distribution of computing resources available to different institutions. 


4.2 Institutional Planning and Expectations 


4.2.1 Computer Competency Requirements 

An important indicator of institutional readiness for technology is the expectation of institutions regarding 
computer training and computer usage by their students. Of the 80 reporting institutions, 55 percent 
indicated that they have a computer competency requirement, which is usually an introductory course in 
computer usage. Of that number, 47 percent of the public HBCUs require computer competency w hil e a 
higher percentage, or 62.5 percent of the private institutions, require it. Sixty-five percent of the urban 
institutions require computer competency while 45 percent of the rural HBCUs have the requirement. 

In the 1999 Campus Computing Study (Green, 1999), 39.3 percent of all colleges and universities 
nationwide had a computer competency requirement. It is interesting to note that as of spring 2000, 55 
percent of HBCUs required some level of student computer competency, a number higher than Green’s 
1999 finding that 39 percent of all U.S. colleges and universities required student computer competency. 


4.2.2 Policies Regarding Computer Ownership 

None of the HBCUs reported policies that require student computer ownership and 15 percent of the 
HBCUs reporting indicate that they recommend student computer ownership. Among the urban and rural 
HBCUs, 17 percent of the urban institutions recommend that students own their own computers and 11 
percent of the rural HBCUs have such recommendations. Even among larger HBCUs, less than 15 percent 
of HBCUs with enrollments of 2,500+ recommend computer ownership. When asked if they recommend 
computer ownership for individual units or academic programs (e.g., computer science, physics, etc.), only 
eight institutions, or 10 percent, indicated that their institutions make recommendations by discipline. The 
TAS finds that NONE of the 80 responding HBCUs require undergraduate students to own computers 
and only 15 percent recommend student computer ownership-both policies may affect on-demand 
student access to networks. (See Charts 2a and 2b on next page.) 
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4.4.4 TAS Standard Of Connectivity 

Based on TAS data, 88 percent of HBCUs have access to T-l lines from their local ISPs and operating 
companies and connect to their networks using single or multiple T-l lines. In addition to T-l connections 
available to the majority of HBCUs, other Internet connection options such as T-3, Fractional T-l, DSL, 
Frame Relay and ISDN are also available to over 30 percent of the reporting institutions. Given the broad 
availability of T-l access in the marketplace, the TAS team determined that a minimum standard of 
connection for HBCUs to national networks was T-l connectivity. The study did not have the resources 
to determine the actual use of T-l on a campus by campus basis, but it is reasonable to assume that a single 
T-l is not sufficient to provide a large campus with effective bandwidth for 21st Century connectivity. 
Although for a small campus a single T-l may be very adequate, it is safe to say that the more bandwidth 
capacity an HBCU has the more possibilities that institution may have for participation in advanced 
projects such as Intemet2. While limited bandwidth may not be the only reason, the fact that only one 
HBCU is listed on the official Intemet2 Web site as an Intemet2 member may be partially explained by 
HBCUs who have access to high-speed lines not using that access. 


4.4.5 Comparison of Availability and Use of Services 

T-I bandwidth provides a specific speed rate and capacity suitable for basic functions, such as supporting 
limited numbers of classrooms for videoconferencing and providing Internet and World Wide Web 
connectivity. Larger bandwidth technologies such as T-3 or Asynchronous Transfer Mode (ATM) switches 
can provide more access for more users at a faster rate and can support different applications. The TAS 
results indicate that HBCU usage diminishes quickly for higher bandwidth lines and other technologies 
providing advanced computing capacity. 

Results show that most HBCUs are connected at the T-l level with the second most prevalent method of 
connectivity being ISDN lines. As reported earlier, 85 percent of the HBCUs report having T-l lines 
available in their areas. Among these schools the majority of them are using the T-l connections. Fifty 
percent of reporting institutions have T-3 connectivity available in their area while only 7.5 percent report 
using these high-speed lines. This low use of wide bandwidth may explain why only one HBCU is 
presently a part of Intemet2. 

ATM switching is available for 43 percent of institutions, and of those 43 percent having access, 45 percent 
indicate that they use the technology. Fractional T-l services are available to 49 percent of HBCUs while 
only 15 percent use Fractional T-l. Regarding access to DSL, 52 percent of urban HBCUs have access to 
DSL, and 29 percent report using it and among rural institutions, 1 1 percent have access to DSL and 25 
percent of those having access to DSL use it. Twenty-nine percent of HBCUs report having access to 
wireless and 43 percent of those with access are using it. Note: Responses to the wireless question may 
actually refer to use of wireless cellular services and not necessarily wireless connections to the Internet 
and World Wide Web. (See Chart 8 on next page) 
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AVAILABILITY AND USE OF CONNECTIVITY SERVICES AT HBCUs 
Chart 8 



One question that emerges from this data is WHY are HBCUs, particularly private, rural institutions only 
using T-l or ISDN when the marketplace has expanded to offer other options for high speed connectivity? 
This question is relevant in light of continuously expanding market demand for Web-based applications 
such as distance learning, telephony and Internet based videoconferencing, as well as the emerging 
projects such as Internet. 

Looking at Table 8, it is clear that the majority of HBCUs are not using high-speed connections even if 
those connections are available in their communities. This raises the question as to whether or not HBCUs 
have the funds or technical staff to make full use of modem networks available to them. There is no 
indication in the TAS results that helps assess the reasons why the majority of reporting HBCUs do not go 
to the next stage in network design and use. However, the TAS team speculates that that the answers may 
lie in the areas of finance, lack of strategic planning, faculty motivation, and training. Expanded access to 
funding, further upgrades, and professional training may be needed to have fully functioning networks that 
take full advantage of available opportunities and resources and operate maximally. The opinion of the 
TAS Team after review of this data is. . .Lack of connectivity beyond the T-l level may be one of the key 
areas that hold back HBCUs from making the digital leap into the 21st Century! 

HBCU responses show a reasonable use of the network for administrative services and of other basic 
interconnection activities such as e-mail, voice mail, and help desk. However, responses also show that 
there is not much use of groupware software, which suggests that there is limited use of intranets, 
professional meetings, and professional collaboration over the Internet. Table 9 shows the use of particular 
applications at HBCUs: (See Charts 9a and 9b on next page.) 
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An HBCU professor at a public urban institution believes that HBCUs would benefit from a national or 
global private network that connects all HBCUs, "At our college, we specialize in African languages, " the 
professor comments "If we had a private network among HBCUs nationwide, we could benefit from 
professional exchange. We could share our African language expertise with other HBCUs... in exchange 
we would have access to the expertise of other institutions... such a network could extend to the Caribbean 
and Africa. " 

By using greater access to worldwide resources, institutions can avail themselves of significant new 
applications of technology in the marketplace such as first employment interviews, multi-national and 
cross cultural distance learning, academic exchanges, research collaboration, distance learning. HBCUs 
should consider the need to ''Act locally... think globally. " 


4.4.7 Vendors and Access to Networking Services 

Thirty-six percent of responding HBCUs indicated that they use their state or local government as their 
vendors for access to the Internet, rather than small independent Internet service providers, Bell operating 
companies or various cellular, wireless or other service providers. Of the 36 percent using state or local 
government vendors, 50 percent of the public HBCUs and 22 percent of private HBCUs utilized this form 
of service. From this data, it appears that there is a significant distinction between public and private 
schools in their access and use of state and local systems. Also, there is also a difference in use by size of 
student enrollment, with smaller schools being less likely to employ such services. 

Small, private, rural institutions may want to seek increased collaborative opportunities with either urban 
or other rural "wired" HBCUs in order to increase their access to networks and connectivity, and hopefully 
to enhance their overall networking and connectivity capacity. 

While use of state or local government services may be a benefit to public and private urban HBCUs in 
terms of cost and access, it may also mean that these same institutions are more subject to political issues 
regarding their budgets and choices for technology. One HBCU technology professor from a public, rural 
institution comments, "Next year the state is going to cut our budget. This will impact our ability to 
increase our number of classrooms with access to high-speed computing connections. " 

Conversely, institutions that either do not have access to state or local government systems, or do not use 
them, may have an advantage in the ability to access change and innovation in the wider computing world. 
For example, some private institutions in higher education are choosing to bypass the expense of wiring 
of buildings and dormitories to connect students to the Internet, World Wide Web, and other campus 
networks by using high-speed wireless networks instead. Mount St. Mary's, a small, private, non-HBCU 
college in Newburgh, NY, found that the cost of installing a wireless network system to cover its campus, 
including parking lots and dormitories was $10,000 - $15,000, compared with the $150,000 estimated to 
wire just its classrooms and dormitories (New York Times, April 20, 2000). HBCUs that are dependent on 
local or state government vendors may not have the option to use wireless networks or to take immediate 
advantage of innovation. 
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4.5 Campus Backbone, Baseline, Capacity, and Facilities 

The importance of the campus backbone is most meaningful to the overall mission and objectives of the 
institution. For institutions seeking to conduct advanced research, the type of hardware and software they 
install, plus the capacity of the campus backbone to support advanced computer modeling, high-speed 
connectivity, Web-based videoconferencing etc, may affect the type and size of Federal, state, local and/or 
private sector funding they can attract. Increasingly, Federal agencies are requiring all institutions to apply 
for contracts and grants online, and the ability to do that requires specific types of software and connection 
speeds. In addition, participation by HBCUs in advanced research projects may require certain types of 
imaging capacity and high-speed connectivity. 


4.5.1 Description of Campus Backbone 

Ethernet is "a shared media LAN (Local Area Network) where all stations on the segment share the total 
bandwidth." 8 HBCUs indicate that they have basic connection topographies and operating systems in 
place with 72 percent of all of the institutions reporting using Ethernet; 55 percent fast Ethernet; 89 percent 
using Windows NT; and 67 percent TCP/IP. Fifty-seven percent of the Urban institutions report using 
Novell Netware Operating Systems and 51 percent of the rural institutions report using Novell Netware. 
Ninety percent of the urban institutions and 89 percent of the rural institutions are using Windows NT. 

Seventy percent of public HBCUs use Ethernet and 79 percent of the private institutions use it as a part of 
their campus backbone. For four-year public and private urban and rural institutions, the top two 
technologies for campus backbone are Ethernet and Fast Ethernet. It is important to note that both 
protocols are industry standards. 

Most of the HBCUs have the necessary protocol to support Internet applications with 93 percent of the 
urban HBCUs reporting that their networks support TCP/IP and 80 percent of the rural ones report the 
same. Among public institutions, 96 percent indicated that their networks support TCP/IP while 93 percent 
of private institutions reported that their networks support TCP/IP. 

As we look at the data, we find that HBCUs appear to be invested in a solid foundation for their campus 
networks based on industry standards, but there may be some question as to whether these backbones can 
handle high-end video and other bandwidth intensive applications. The networks appear to be suitable for 
administrative and business functions but, as noted earlier may fall short if HBCUs choose to move into 
Intcmet2 and research projects that require high speed capacity. Also, expansion of distance learning over 
the Internet will probably result in ever increasing demands for high-end video and the capacity to 
exchange elaborate files and images. 

Regarding use of newer technology, 76 percent of the public institutions use Fast Ethernet in their campus 
backbones, while 50 percent of the private institutions use it. These differences may result in public 
institutions having campus backbones that are capable of providing faster connectivity as a result of their 
use of Fast Ethernet technology. HBCUs report very little use of FDDI, SONET, or Fiber Channel 
applications that can be used to support video. 


^ Tech Net Encyclopedia, July 2000 
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4.5.2 Access to The Campus Backbone 

HBCU administration buildings and functions have greater access to the campus backbone while academic 
departments, instructional areas, and student-centered facilities such as dormitories, have less access, with 
the most notable exception being campus libraries. TAS data indicates that as long as students are 
accessing the campus network and the Internet from computer labs or libraries, their access is maintained. 
However, as they move outside of those locations their access diminishes substantially. While 88 percent 
of central administration offices have access to the campus backbone only 45 percent of the common areas 
of the dorms have access. While, admittedly, students can gain access to campus networks by connecting 
through phone lines, plug-in outlets in individual dorm rooms are preferable. Anecdotal evidence indicates 
that most dorm rooms do not provide plug-in access. 

To take a closer look, public institutions report that 93 percent have central administration buildings 
connected to the campus backbone while 53 percent of the dormitory common areas are connected. 
Among private HBCUs, 92 percent of the central administration buildings are connected to the backbone 
while 48 percent of the dorms are connected. From the urfcan/rural perspective, 90 percent of the urban 
HBCUs have central administration buildings connected to the campus backbone and only 42 percent of 
the common dorm areas. Among rural schools, 85 percent of central administration is connected to the 
backbone while 52 percent of the dormitory common areas are connected. It would appear that most 
HBCU computing resources are invested in insuring that administration functions have connectivity while 
student access, at least from the location of campus dormitories, is a lower priority. 

To contrast HBCU findings, the TAS looked at two other reports. First, the Campus Computing Study 
(Green 1999) reported that among all institutions of higher education, 62 percent of dormitory beds have 
network connections thereby providing students who own their own computers with direct access on 
demand. In the America's 100 Most Wired Colleges survey, it is reported that only 35 percent of all 
universities and colleges provide public computer equipment in labs or in dormitories. (YAHOO Internet 
Life, May 2000) However, although only 35 percent of the public dormitory areas of the YAHOO 
institutions are connected to networks, this number should be considered in light of the Campus 
Computing Study's finding that 62 percent of all individual dorm beds provide connectivity. 

Since fewer than 25 percent of the majority of HBCU students own their own computers, HBCU students 
cannot access campus networks from their dorms, even through a telephone line, since they do not own 
the necessary equipment. Students must rely on common resources provided by their institutions, and there 
may be a number of factors that limit those institutional resources. One professor at a public, rural 
institution noted, "Since male and female dorms are on opposite ends of the campus, our computer labs 
must be located with gender equity considerations for males and females. Even though our labs are open 
seven days a week, 2 4 -hours a day, there is always a waiting list. Maintaining security for students 
walking from dormitories to computer labs during the middle of the night is quite a security problem." 
Therefore, a finding of the TAS is... at approximately 50 percent of HBCUs campuses, ,f on-demand " 
student access to computing resources is not available at a critical location-the campus dormitory. 


4.5.3 Computers and Servers 

Public and private institutions report using the same types of computing resources, including computers 
and servers. Public institutions report using PCs 94 percent of the time and private institutions report their 
PC usage as 97 percent. Regarding their use of servers, 42, or 78 percent, indicate that they are using 
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"Intel-based” servers to power network applications. This compares to 37 percent and 44 percent using 
mainframe and midrange systems respectively for powering their networks. 

These findings are consistent with the telecommunications industry in general, which is adapting to the 
newer "Intel-based" technology for their networks and are not relying on older legacy systems. This is 
important because it indicates schools are upgrading their networks and implementing the latest network 
techniques. As one way of measuring use of new technologies, TAS inquired into the use of the net 
computer, an inexpensive PC-like device that uses the network for applications and computing power. 
Twenty- four percent of the urban institutions reported using net computers; however, of that number, only 
1 1 percent of the rural institutions reported using the newer, more innovative technology. 

Regarding basic server applications such as file/print, e-mail and Web servers, the majority of the public and 
private HBCUs use these technologies for administrative and academic purposes. One hundred percent of 
the public and private institutions reported using file/print servers, over 90 of the public and private HBCUs 
use e-mail servers, and 97 percent of public and 82 percent of private institutions indicated using Web 
servers. There is no appreciable difference between the urban and rural institutions in this category. 

In the area of specialized servers such as e-commerce, voice and/or video servers there is some limited use 
at HBCUs. Regarding the popular e-commerce applications, fewer than 20 percent of HBCUs report using 
e-commerce, whether viewed from the public, private, urban, or rural perspectives. Regarding voice 
servers, 30-40 percent reported using voice servers and 31 percent of those users are rural institutions. 
Twenty-two percent of HBCUs use video servers although of that 22 percent only 1 1 percent of those are 
rural HBCUs. Reviewing the use of specialized servers may provide an indication of some of the trends 
among HBCUs to integrate technology into the operations of the university and the educational process. 
For example, e-commerce may be applied to support online registration or video servers can be used to 
distribute educational content over the campus network. It appears from the data that these applications 
have begun in the HBCU community, but are not yet used extensively. 


4.5.4 Location of Workstations 

Specialized workstations are located in both administrative areas and academic departments at all HBCUs, 
with a slight edge given to workstations in administrative offices. Nineteen percent of urban HBCUs 
indicated that they have workstations in central administration while a surprising 40 percent of rural 
institutions have workstations in central administration. As would be expected, HBCUs reported that 60 
percent of their computer science departments have specialized workstations, while 38 percent of their 
biological and science departments have them. Twenty percent of the HBCUs reported locating 
workstations in humanities and social science departments. Foreign language departments have the fewest 
workstations at nine percent. (See Chart 11a, 11a continued, lib, lib continued. Note: Due to the 
amount of data two charts were required for 11a and lib.) 
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4.5.5 Cost of Connectivity 

Forty-seven percent of urban HBCUs and 45 percent of the rural institutions, report spending $1,000- 
$5,000 per month to obtain connectivity and Internet services and eight 

percent did not know. From the public and private perspective it doesn't change much with 39 percent of 
the public institutions spending $1,000-$5,000 per month for connectivity services and 46 percent of the 
private HBCUs spending a similar amount. Six percent of public institutions report spending between 
$5,000-$9,999 monthly and about 3 percent of private, and another 3 percent of public, report spending 
more than $1 0,000 per month. 

Since a majority of the HBCUs report using T-l lines, it can be assumed that much of the expense reported 
is to obtain use of those lines. Options for less expensive forms of connectivity may include DSL services 
available in urban areas, while HBCUs in rural areas without access to DSL may consider investigating 
options for wireless connectivity. 


4.5.6 Network Security 

Concerns about network security are becoming a major issue in the private and government sectors. 
Therefore, TAS included a few questions regarding login and password validation for access to all 
networks, applications, and data. Seventy-two percent of institutions indicated that they do require 
password validations. 

When asked if the institutions were confident that their computers and networks are sufficiently secure, 

55.6 percent of respondents were confident that their campus networks are secure. Seventy-five percent of 
private institutions indicated confidence in their computer security, while only 46 percent of the public 
institutions indicated such confidence. Since public institutions are also the larger ones, these findings may 
indicate that smaller, private institutions with fewer students, less hardware, and smaller campus networks 
have fewer areas of concern about network security. 

While network security may be a more obvious concern for larger, public institutions, smaller private 
institutions would do well to monitor their network security as well since breaches in security, such as 
hackers, etc., can wreak havoc with institutional operations. In the future, insecure network: operations may 
also have an impact on the capacity of HBCUs to participate in Federal or industry online programs that 
involve grants, contracts, and partnerships. 


4.6 Web-based Services, Distance Learning, and Multimedia 

4.6.1 Distance Learning and Multimedia 

More than 50 percent of all HBCUs report that they have standard multimedia equipment, such as cameras, 
VCRs, projectors, and monitor installations used to support multimedia classrooms. Sixty-three percent 
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Fifty-five percent of HBCUs participating in distance learning programs indicate that they do so primarily 
at the local level. While the TAS team did not precisely define "local level" means, anecdotal information 
indicates that videoconferencing is used by a number of HBCUs to support learning at extension locations 
in outlying communities within their home States. 

Of the 85 percent of the institutions that report that they are not offering distance learning degrees 
programs at the present time, 48 percent of them indicate that they do plan to offer distance learning degree 
programs within the next three years, 20 percent of HBCUs indicate that they have no plans to offer 
distance learning degree programs within the next three years, and 30 percent did not know. The number 
of respondents reporting that they did not know their institutions' plans regarding distance learning may 
be an indication of weakness in the institutional strategic planning. As distance learning grows as an option 
for providing higher education and academic degrees the question of how HBCUs should participate 
further in the world of distance learning becomes an important administrative, strategic, and academic 
issue for colleges to evaluate. The TAS finds that of the reporting HBCUS, the majority of them are 
participating in distance learning programs, but 85 percent of them are not yet offering academic 
degrees through distance learning. 


4.6.2 Integration of Technology into Teaching 

When asked whether faculty and academic units are effective at using the Internet and World Wide Web 
as a resource for curriculum and instruction, the average response was "somewhat effective." Predictably, 
HBCUs suggested that the library, computer science, and technology units were most effective while the 
foreign language, humanities, and fine arts departments were least effective. However, none of the 
respondents indicated that any of their academic or faculty units were "extremely effective" with use of 
the Internet in the classroom. TAS results indicate that HBCUs recognize that the use of Web-based 
applications opens up new possibilities for academic enhancement; however, TAS results also indicate that 
at the present time limited use is made of innovative Web-based applications. While results indicate 
primary HBCU use of technology to reach local student populations, extending the reach to global student 
populations coupled with market demands and interest stimulated by distance learning may afford great 
possibilities for all HBCUs. 


4.7 Strategic Planning and Management Issues 

Critical to the successful utilization of computing technology is an institution's development of plans and 
policies about hardware, software, wiring, academic, and administrative uses; student usage; and a wide 
variety of other factors. In order to develop some idea of the activities taken by our institutions in this 
regard, respondents were questioned about studies assessing their institutions’ technology needs and 
strategic planning related to information technology. 

The development of strategic plans, which could include needs assessments, may encourage institutions to 
focus upon systemic relationships and to examine the utilization of information technology as a part of 
those relationships. It is encouraging to note that of the HBCUs responding to the TAS report, 52 
percent indicated that they have a strategic plan and 42 percent reported that they are in the process of 
developing such a plan. 
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Historically Black Colleges and Universities: An Assessment of Networking and Connectivity 


4.7.1 Institutional Expectations 

When asked to identify the most important technology issues for their institutions over the next five years, 
the vast majority of HBCUs identified seven items as extremely important issues: (1) providing universal 
access to the Internet, (2) providing adequate user support, (3) assisting faculty with integrating technology 
into instruction, (4) financing the replacement of aging hardware/software, (5) expanding/enhancing the 
campus network, (6) using IT effectively in distance education, and (7) enhancing library access to data 
bases and other institutions, etc. 

These responses address not only issues of increased access but also items of enhancing how technology 
can be better used in teaching and learning. When the data are looked at from a public and private 
institutional perspective we find significant differences. 

Overall, the private schools rate the seven issues identified above as more important than the public 
schools. Noting that the private schools are small and many are located in rural areas, this may suggest that 
the small rural institutions are more aware of the need to reach out for more computing resources that can 
enhance their capacity to offer and manage networks. 

Also rated as very important to the HBCUs was linking libraries to a wide range of resources; improving 
overall speed/response time of network services such as e-mail and Web-access; linking PCs to larger 
computing systems; regularly updating hardware and software; linking dormitories to the campus 
network; and connecting desktop systems to share department or workgroup files. In reviewing these 
responses, based on characteristics of enrollment, we find minor differences between urban, rural, public, 
and private institutions. 

Issues that were rated as lower priorities for the majority of the HBCUs include: creating plug and play 
networks for notebook computer users and digital image libraries. HBCUs should review these priorities 
since plug and play networks for laptop or notebook computers can provide students with flexibility to 
access networks. Scattering plug and play connections throughout campus and dorm rooms could increase 
access for those students who own their own computers. By not offering plug and play options, students 
must rely on access at campus labs, classrooms, and regular telephone lines. 

The low prioritization of digital image libraries is another indication of the low use of wide bandwidth 
needed to support advanced digital images. This may be a refection of the fact that HBCUs are not using 
high-speed connectivity beyond the T-l level that would be required to support certain types of research 
requiring them to use connections such as DSL, T-3, satellite, or wireless. As more HBCUs compete to 
participate in Intemet2 and join in partnerships with government and industry, high-speed connectivity 
will probably become a more critical area of focus for strategic planning. 
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5.0 TAS CONCLUSIONS 


In conclusion, in spite of difficulties that face many public HBCUs dependent on legislatures for public 
support or private HBCUs dependent on private sources to finance expensive technology, the TAS finds 
that the majority of HBCUs report the existence of some type of campus network that provides 
connectivity to the Internet and World Wide Web. Having these networks available to students attending 
HBCUs ensures that the predominately African-American student populations attending these historic 
institutions have access to technology that prepares them for the technology based workforce. 

While campus networks are available at public, private, large, and small HBCU campuses located in urban 
centers and/or rural communities, the networks are unevenly distributed across campuses. Most of the 
computing and connectivity resources arc focused at administrative buildings, but are not distributed 
equally to classrooms and dormitories. HBCUs may report campuses as "wired" and providing 
connectivity to the Internet and World Wide Web, but data indicates that all campus buildings do not 
provide connectivity to networks and the Internet, but provide it on a building by building basis. 

HBCUs do own significant computing resources primarily located in computer labs, administrative and 
academic buildings, and libraries. These facilities provide students with access to the Internet, World Wide 
Web and other statewide and campus networks. However, individual student "on-demand" access to 
campus networks is seriously deficient due to either lack of student ownership of computers, lack of access 
from campus dormitories, or concentration of resources in selected locations. Computer ownership affects 
access to networks since students attending HBCUs only own computers at a rate of approximately one 
out of four, while approximately one out of two students attending non-HBCU institutions of higher 
education own computing technology. And, the TAS found that there is virtually no financial assistance in 
the form of loans or grants available to help students with limited financial resources to purchase 
computers and close this "computer ownership gap." 

For the approximately 25 percent of the HBCU students who do own computers, they can access the 
Internet and World Wide Web from various locations on campus and from common areas in those 
dormitories that do provide connectivity. However, even the access of those students is impacted because 
fewer than 50 percent of the HBCUs report that their dorms provide connectivity. While it may be possible 
for students to access the Internet and campus networks through dorm room phone lines, it would be 
preferable for access to be provided by plug-in access in individual dorm rooms. For those students who 
do not own their own computers, access to networks requires reliance on institutional resources that may 
involve waiting for computer availability at computer labs and other facilities. In the view of the TAS 
Team, a digital divide issue is that a majority of HBCU students do not have universal access to campus 
networks and computing resources. 

TAS also concludes that if HBCUs are to be competitive in the area of providing network technology 
supporting basic research, advanced research, e-commerce, imaging distance learning, and video 
applications, the institutions should dramatically increase their connectivity speed rates beyond the T-l level. 
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Half of the HBCUs lack completed technology plans with strategies for updating those plans. This lack of 
a systematic and methodical approach to technology planning may result in campus networks not being 
reviewed, evaluated, and updated. This may impact future opportunities for HBCUs in taking advantage 
of funding, innovations, and increased competitiveness in the field of higher education. 

One other concern of the TAS team is the finding that most HBCUs are connected to campus networks 
at the T-l level. While T-l connectivity provides basic access to the Internet, World Wide Web, and other 
networks, it is a first level of connectivity beyond dial-up modems. The question that rises from this 
finding is "WHY are HBCUs limiting themselves at that level?" This is an important question because 
it affects the capacity of HBCUs to participate in Intemet2 and other research efforts that require high- 
speed connectivity. There is nothing definitive in the TAS results that helps assess why the majority of 
reporting HBCUs do not go to the next stage in network design and use. Lack of connectivity beyond 
the T-l level may be one of the key areas that restrict HBCUs from making the digital leap into the 
21st Century ! 


5.1 Public vs Private Issues and Urban vs Rural 

One issue that emerges from the TAS data is differences faced by the private versus the public institutions 
and urban vs rural as they deal with the digital divide. While factors related to these differences are not 
clear, they can be found in the areas of hardware, access, utilization, and expectations within the 
institutions. Some of the differences might be attributed to the fact that private HBCUs are predominately 
smaller than the public ones, while other differences may be due to the characteristics of public or private 
HBCUs or whether they are located in urban or rural areas. For example, small, private, rural HBCUs, 
and/or larger public, rural HBCUs do not have the same access to newer, less expensive technologies such 
as DSL due to local availability of such technologies. Also, private, rural institutions do not have the same 
access to state systems and networks as public rural or, urban institutions. However, while public, urban 
institutions may have greater access to state systems they also may have a higher degree of control over 
their budgets by state legislatures. This control may stifle flexibility of public institutions to introduce 
innovation or to experiment with different forms of connectivity. 

For smaller institutions, technology could impact some disparities correlated to size differences. For 
example, economies of scale could be achieved by cooperation among HBCUs in purchasing materials, 
giving classes online, developing major courses of study through professional collaborative software, 
training staff and faculty collaboratively in the utilization of technology, and sharing the use of data bases 
for research and teaching, etc. 

Institutional mentoring could be another area where smaller, rural, public and/or private HBCUs could 
benefit from the expanded connectivity of larger urban HBCUs. While frequently such cooperation occurs 
between small HBCUs and larger often non-minority institutions, the potential exists for HBCUs to 
increase their collaboration with each other. 

The key to understanding the issues confronting smaller, private, rural institutions is to recognize that in 
contrast to prior times, geographical concerns are no longer a barrier in bringing institutions into true 
interaction and cooperation. Through networking and connectivity all HBCUs can expand the educational 
options for students; increase the level of opportunity for professional development for faculty, and 
enhance institutional stature and impact in the communities they serve. These goals can be achieved for 
all HBCUs-large, small, urban, rural, public, and private. 
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5.2 Highlights of Findings 

Listed below are highlights of the TAS findings: 

■ Ninety-eight percent of HBCUs report some form of voice or data campus network. 

■ Fifty percent of HBCU campuses provide student access to the Internet, World Wide Web, and other 
networks at several locations on HBCU campuses, including computer laboratories, libraries, 
classrooms, dormitories and/or technology centers. However, among campus options for network 
access, dormitories provide the least for connectivity to the Internet and World Wide Web. 

■ Over 75 percent of HBCU students rely on institutionally provided computers in order to obtain access 
to the Internet and World Wide Web. 

■ There is basic equivalency in networking and connectivity services among TAS reporting institutions 
in urban areas, whether they are public or private. However, among rural, private institutions, there 
appears to be a significant technology gap. 

■ Approximately 25 percent or less of students attending HBCUs bring their own PCs or laptops 
to campus. 

■ Average HBCU expenditure for connectivity services ranges from $1,000 - $4,900 per month. 

■ The vast majority of HBCUs connect to networks and the Internet using T-l lines while few report 
using high-speed capacity beyond the T-l level. This may limit HBCU participation in Intemet2. 

■ Over 85 percent of HBCUs do not offer distance learning degree programs at this time. 

■ Thirty-one percent of HBCUs plan to offer distance learning degree programs within the next 
three years. 

■ Forty-two percent of HBCUs report either partially completed strategic plans or no strategic plans. 

■ Seventeen percent of HBCUs report minimal use of collaborative groupware, online registration, c- 
commerce, and other applications. 
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APPENDIX A 


U.S. Department of Commerce Press Release Announcing TAS Study 

U.S. Department of Commerce - Sec. Daley Announces Contract for Study Aimed at Promoting Internet 
Access by Black Colleges 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Wednesday, October 6, 1999 Contact: Morrie Goodman 

202/482-4883 

Ranjit De Silva 

202/482-7002 

Internet: www.ntia.doc.gov 

COMMERCE SECRETARY DALEY ANNOUNCES CONTRACT FOR STUDY AIMED AT 
PROMOTING INTERNET ACCESS BY BLACK COLLEGES 


Washington, DC - Commerce Secretary William M. Daley today announced the award of a $90,027 
contract for a study on the status of telecommunications capabilities of the nations's 1 1 6 historically black 
colleges and universities as part of a Clinton-Gore Administration initiative to help develop an information 
technology infrastructure that is accessible to all Americans. Daley said the study, to be conducted by the 
National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education, will enable the Commerce Department 
to identify the technology and telecommunications needs of black college and university communities and 
help determine how the department can better assist them in accessing the Internet. "Access to information 
resources is critical to taking courses, researching, finding a job or public information," Daley said. "In a 
society that increasingly relies on computers and the Internet to deliver information, it is important to 
ensure that all Americans have access to infonnation technology so that they can continue to be a part of 
our economic growth and prosperity." 

The study is part of several initiatives the department is undertaking to try to close the "digital divide"-- 
the gap between those with access to infonnation technology and those without. The department’s National 
Telecommunications and Information Administration, in a report issued in July, said that while more 
Americans than ever were connected to the Internet the gap between the information "haves" and "haves 
nots" persists and has widened significantly in the last few years, with minorities among those lacking 
access. 


The contract for the study was awarded by the Commerce Department’s NTIA. Besides helping NTIA 
determine the computer capabilities of the black colleges, the study will, among other things, help promote 
telecommunications innovation, research and engineering, foster the institutions' continued growth in the 
economy and increase opportunities for their participation in NTIA- supported projects. The NAFEO is 
the only membership organization of all 1 16 historically and predominantly black colleges and universities 
in the nation and administers a number of programs that seek to strengthen their institutional capacities. 
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APPENDIX B 

LIST OF PARTICIPATING INSTITUTIONS 


Alabama A&M University 

Albany State University 

Arkansas Baptist College 

Barber-Scotia College 

Benedict College 

Bennett College 

Bethune-Cookman College 

Bishop State Community College 

Bluefield State College 

Bowie State University 

Central State University 

Charles R. Drew University of Medicine 

Cheyney University of Pennsylvania 

Chicago State University 

Claflin College 

Clark Atlanta University 

Clinton Junior College 

Coahoma Community College 

Concordia College 

Coppin State College 

Delaware State University 

Dillard University 

Grambling University 

J.F. Drake State Technical College 

Edward Waters College 

Elizabeth City State University 

Fayetteville State University 

Fisk University 

Florida Memorial College 

Fort Valley State University 

Hampton University 

Harris-Stowe State College 

Hinds Community College - Utica Campus 

Howard University 

Interdenominational Theological Center 
Jackson State University 
Jarvis Christian College 
Kennedy-King College 
Knoxville College 
Lane College 


Langston University 

LeMoyne-Owen College 

Lewis College of Business 

Lincoln University 

Mary Holmes College 

Medgar Evers College 

Mississippi Valley State University 

Morris College 

Norfolk State University 

North Carolina A&T State University 

Oakwood College 

Paine College 

Paul Quinn College 

Prairie View A&M University 

Rust College 

Saint Augustine's College 

Saint Paul's College 

Savannah State University 

Selma University 

Shaw University 

Sojourner Douglass College 

South Carolina State University 

Southern University and A&M System College 

Southern University at Shreveport-Bossier City 

Southwestern Christian College 

Spelman College 

Talladega College 

Tennessee State University 

Texas College 

Tougaloo College 

University of the District of Columbia 

University of Maryland-Eastern Shore 

University of the Virgin Islands 

Virginia State University 

Voorhees College 

West Virginia State College 

Wilberforce University 

Winston-Salem State University 

York College/The City University of New York 


*Less than 1 percent of HBCU responses were received after the deadline and are not included in the study. 
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APPENDIX D - ABOUT NAFEO 


The National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education (NAFEO) is the national umbrella 
and public policy advocacy organization for 118 of the nation’s historically and predominantly black 
colleges and universities - public and private, large and small, urban and rural, liberal arts, agricultural, 
research, scientific and technological institutions. Its mission is to champion the interests of the executive, 
legislative, regulatory, and judicial branches of Federal and State Government - to articulate the need for 
a system of higher education where race, ethnicity, socio-economic status, and previous educational 
attainment levels are not determinants of either the quantity or quality of higher education. 

NAFEO was foimded in 1969, at a time when the nation had before it, overwhelming evidence that 
educational inequality in higher education remained manifest. The 1954 Supreme Court decision, Brown 
vs Board of Education, and its progeny, focused national attention on the dual and unequal primary and 
secondary education systems nationwide and spurred two decades of litigation and legislation designed to 
redress die inequalities. But the initial debate paid little attention to the inequalities in higher education 
nor did it focus on the nation’s Historically Black Colleges and Universities as equal opportunity 
institutions and, thus, a solution to some of the nation's higher education issues. 

The TAS was conducted under the leadership of Henry Ponder, Ph.D., CEO and President, NAFEO, and 
former President of Fisk University. Providing contractual liaison and management oversight for TAS was 
Mildred Freeman, Director, Health Education/Sponsored Programs. Mrs. Freeman is a former Federal 
employee of the Health Resources Services Administration, U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services. Providing statistical support for the TAS was Alicia Vargas, NAFEO statistician, and technical 
and computer support was provided by Ashley Bell, staff assistant, NAFEO. 
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APPENDIX E: ABOUT THE TAS TEAM 

Stephanie Myers, M.A., TAS Principal Investigator, Public Policy Consultant 
Mrs. Myers serves as a senior consultant to the National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher 
Education (NAFEO). She is vice president of the R.J. Myers Publishing and Consulting Company, a 
company specializing in research and electronic information dissemination. Mrs. Myers is a former 
Federal official having served as Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, and Director of the Office of Commercial Space Transportation, U.S. Department of 
Transportation, where she was the senior regulatory official for licensed commercial space launches of 
communications satellites. She holds a M.A. in Urban Planning from Occidental College, Glendale, 
California and was a Coro Foundation Fellow in Public Affairs. 

Antoinette Hubbard, M.S., M.A., Telecommunications Specialist 

For the past 15 years, Antoinette Hubbard has worked at major U.S. corporations, including TRW, Baxter 
International, and Sara Lee. Her experience included design and management of major network 
installations, new technology planning, and national contract negotiations with suppliers. In 1996 she 
received an Eisenhower Foundation Fellowship to teach at Masaryk University in Brno, the Czech 
Republic. Ms. Hubbard has an MA in communications management from the Annenberg School, 
University of Southern California and an MA in Education and Human Development, Holy Name College. 
In her present position as Principal, Leadership by Design, she works with groups in the areas of project 
definition, leadership development, and resource optimization. 

Eugene C. Royster, Ph.D., Evaluation Researcher 

Dr. Royster's career spans the academic and applied research arenas. He served as professor and 
administrator at two HBCUS in Pennsylvania— Lincoln University and Cheyney University, and held 
similar positions at the University of Rochester, NY, and Temple University, PA. Dr. Royster conducted 
national research and evaluation studies for the Federal Head Start program and the first evaluation of the 
magnet schools program of the U.S. Department of Education. Prior to the TAS, his most recent research 
project was for the Kellogg Foundation on empowering philanthropy in communities of color. He has been 
awarded the Lester F. Ward Award for distinguished lifetime contributions by the Applied Sociology 
Association. He is a graduate of Yale University. 

William Jordan, B.S., Internet Entrepreneur 

William Jordan is Co-Founder, Chief Executive Officer, and Product Development Manager for MelaNct, 
LC, an Internet consulting company. Mr. Jordan is a graduate of Howard University in Washington, DC, 
with a B.S. in Electrical Engineering. He has industry experience in digital electronic design, software 
development, and embedded systems hardware and software design. He has led projects through the full 
development cycle from specifications development to product delivery, and his support and systems 
experience includes IBM, SUN, SGI, and HP in Unix and PC operating environments. 

Lisa Hughes, M.A., Telecommunications and Virtual Office Specialist 

Lisa Hughes worked for 14 years at AT&T in management positions in sales and training as a facilitator, 
consultant, and trainer specializing in professional, team, and organizational development. In 1994 she 
began her practice, Worklife Associates, to improve the quality of communication and relationships in a 
workplace characterized by changing cultures, structures, and technology. Ms. Hughes is a virtual office 
specialist and author of the book, Virtual Office Planning Guide. She holds a M.A. degree in 
Organizational Management, a B.A .in American Studies, and has more than 20 years experience helping 
people to connect and communicate successfully at work. 
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APPENDIX F: THE TAS INSTRUMENT 
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HBCU Technology Assessment Study 
(TAS) 

iTepaicd by ilie 

National Association For Equal Oppmuisity 3n HiylKir Education 



NAFEO 

Keeping Itic Doors of Oppcaunicy Open lfM 

MM Gtatgiu Ave_ Suiic 2CK>. Silver .Sprite , MD 21)9 1« 

Telephone G5Q~2440ft« No. (301)495-3506 

hi tp^/wTA-w, nti.fco.ofjp* 

Thank, yon for pujtk’i pacing in this leehnotogy assessmeni of line .Hisiodcally Blade Ctifef)G& 
and Universities Technology Assessment Study (TAS). This. study, funded fey the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, is designed to obtain a comprehensive evaluation of networking 
end on-liji* connectivity of Hisiodcally Black Colleges and Universities (HBCflsj in the 
United Stales and Virgin Islands. Results may assist government poKcy-miikent and the 
private scctiw in developing future ini li stives and support. 

We would appreciate your completing the TAS instrument by Fcbniaty 2K, 2000. You may 
mum die completed questionnaire to NAFEO by mail at the address listed above, or fa* the 
document to NAFEO nil 301-495-3306. 

If you have tiny questions. regarding the TAS please call Stephanie Myers, TAS Principal 
Investl enter, 200-003-0056, or email tout questions In riiatpubdncnnhlit3k .net . 

Note: To complete this questionnaire you may need tlte assistance of your intents l Sendee 
Provide! or vendors vvhu have assisted you with installing youj campus network. 
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A, INSTITUTION A I . INFORM ATI ON 

1.0 Name of Irisiituhon 

1 . 1 Mailing Address; 

) .2 City: J .3 Stale: 1 .4 Zip: 

1 ,5 Campus Website URL: 

B. CAMPUS PLANKING AND POLICIES ABOUT COMPUTING 

2, Has a technology needs assessment study been conducted m your institution? 

(P/eicre circle number left of the answer.) 

I) Yes 2) No 3) Don’t know 

2. i If yes, year of Study (If yes, if a report is available please 

provide a copy of the report when you return the survey,) 

3, Does your ircstinn ion have, a, strategic plan for t he development end. use of information 
technology'' mease emir number hfi efthe answer, J 

1 ) Yes 2) No ,1} Don't know 4> Plan is in preparation 

4 , Does, your in smut ion have a process for measuring progress and updating your strategic plan? 
Whose circle number left of the answer. ) 

I > Yus 2) No 3) Don't know 

If appropriate. Please Include copy of your strategic plan when you return the survey. 


5, Does your institution require student computer ownership? (please circle number on the right 
of the categories. 


Mm 


Require 


No 

Don’t know 

5.1) 

For al l tuidicrstrariiaiEUc: stiidorifcs 

1 

2 

3 

1 

5.2) 

For graduate students 

1 

.2 

3 

4 

53} 

For students in individual academic 
units nr schools., 

1 

2 

3 

4 


6. Does your institution have a computer Instruction or computer competency requ i remcm for al I 
undergraduates? Whose circle nmnber left of the answer A 

1 > Yes 2) No 3> Don't know 

ltv£St,He 1 i.sc.,tagjMfa statemenl or copy of vatu coromKemnuftcineEt*. 

7, What percentage, of your students bring their own computers to campus' 1 
(Please circle number left of the answer.) 

7. I t 75ft- 100% 7.4) Less than 25‘S' 

7.2) 5m-T4% 75! Don't know 

7.3) 25%-49S. 
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8- Does your institution provide subsidies or fiitanciaf mci»n.tiv«s 'for students to acquire 
computers? (Please circle number left of the answer f. 

l)Ves 2) P4o 3 j Dop'd; Know 4) Mot AvaiDwhilC' 

S J If yes, please ircdicMe the method of incentive, (Please circle number left, of the answer f 

l) Discounts 2) Financial aid 3) Free cognj>ull£r$ 4) Other 

9. .Does your institution have a special computer use fee- or annual eompuiier use charge for all 
students? {Pirns* circle tmmbetr left of the answer. ) 

1) Yes 2) No 3) Doit’i Know 

9. X If yes.* whaf is the annual charge, for 1/M9-MWL. 

C. CURRENT CAMPUS FACILITIES AND 1 COMPUTING RESOURCES 

10', What types of compulisrs are currently used by yowr jnstSiutionl' 

(Circle numbers left of the answers for &U that apply*) 


10.1) 

Mainframe computers 

10.6) 

PCs {Personal Cotnpuiet's) 

10.2) 

Midrange cotupuseis 

10.7) 

Lapi^^iotehocjfc/Iiimilheilds 

10.3) 

RISC servers 

iO.S) 

Net Computer 

10.4) 

Intel-based servers 

10.9) 

Other (Please specify) 

10.S) 

Workstations 

10.10) 

None of the above 



10.11) 

.Don't know 


1 3 , Where are the specialized workstations located m your campus? (c«g, cadfctun, ststlistfca] 
modeling, liigh end graphics,, cte.) (Fleam circle numbers kft of the mswers, } 



Officts/Labs/FaciiilEes 


Academic DepartmentsTUuils 

ii,D 

Central Admin isiraiton 

IMS) 

Biological & Physical Sciences 

11,2) 

Siutfeni Services 

11. 16) 

Business 

11.3) 

.Development 

11.17) 

Education 

1 1 .4) 

Btidget/Fittancial offices 

I MED 

Engineering 

11,5) 

Student Activity Centers 

11,19) 

Agricultural Programs. 

11.6) 

Public Access Computer Late 

1 ! .20) 

Fine & Perforaiiig Arts 

11.7) 

Re medial Learning Late 

11.21) 

Humanities; 

1 LS) 

Dormitory common areas 

11.22) 

Social Sciences 

!l.9) 

Registrar 

11.23) 

Occupational Programs 

11. 10) 

Admissions Office 

1 1.24) 

Technology Programs 

11.11) 

Library 

1 1.25) 

Computer Science 

11.12) 

Otters 

11,26) 

Foreign. Languages 

I LI 3) 

None of the above 

1 1,27) 

Math/Statisdcs 

11.14) 

Don’t know 

1 1 ,28) 

Others .(Please specify) 



1 1 .28) 

None of lire above 



1 1 .29) 

Don 't know 
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12. What is your best estimate of the percentage of the total number of desktop and notebook 
computers currently on your campus that are non-institutionally owned? {Include personal 
computers, leased computers, or on-loan computers) 

1) % 2) Don’t know (Circle if applicable) 

13. Using percentages, what is your estimate of the ownership of desktop or laptop computers 
on your campus within the following groups? 


13.1) Students 

% 

13.5) Leased 

% 

13.2) Faculty 

% 

13.6) Corporate 

% 

13.3) Administrators/staff 

% 

13.7) Government 

% 

13.4) Institutionally Owned 

% 

13.8) On-Loan 

% 



13.9) Don't Know 

% 


14. What buildings on your campus have had the wiring infrastructure updated to accommodate 
networking and connectivity? (Please indicate your responses in the appropriate boxes ) 


Type of Building 

Number of 
Buildings 

Number of 
Buildings with 
Updated Wiring 

Percent of Buildings 
with Updated Wiring 

14.1) Dormitories 




1 4.2) Laboratories 




14,3) Library(s) 




1 4.4) Classrooms 




14,5) Administrative Bldgs. 




14.6) Other (Please Specify) 




14.7) Don’t Know 





D. CAMPUS CONNECTIVITY 


15. Do you have a campus network? (Please circle number left of the answer.) 

1) Yes 2) No 3) Don't Know 

16. Who is your local telephone service provider? , 

17. Which of the following types of vendors provide Internet and networking connectivity 
services to your institution? (Please circle numbers left of answers that apply.) 


17.1) 

Small Independent ISPs 

17.9) 

Paging and Message Providers 

17.2) 

(Internet Service Provider) 

17.10) 

Cable TV operators 

17.3) 

Large National ISPs 

17.11) 

Satellite Based Services 

17.4) 

Local/Regional Bell 

17.12) 

Local/State Government 


Operating Companies (BOC) 


Network Operators 

17.5) 

Competitive/Altem ati ve 
Access providers 

17.13) 

Other (Please specify) 

17.6) 

Cellular Provider 

17.14) 

None of the above 

17.7) 

Wireless Provider 

17.15) 

Don't know 

17.8) 

PCS Service Providers 
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1 8, Which of the following Internet interconnection options are available from ISPs in 
your local area? (Please circle numbers to left of answers that apply.) 


18.1) 

T-1/E-1 

18.11) 

Satellite/microwave 

18.2) 

T-3/E-3 

18.12) 

Cable modems 

18.3) 

Fractional T-1/E-1 

18.13) 

56/64kbit/sec leased lines 

18.4) 

X.25 

18.14) 

Remote dialup access 

18.5) 

DSL (all types) 

18.15) 

PBX 

18.6) 

Frame Relay 

18.16) 

Virtual Private Networks 

18.7) 

ISDN 

18.17) 

Other 

18.8) 

ATM 

18.18) 

None of the Above 

18.9) 

WAN switches 

18.19 

Don't Know 

18.10) 

Wireless/PCS/Cellular 




19. Indicate which of the following Internet and Wide Area Network (WAN) service 
options are currently used by your institution by selecting the appropriate 
quantity? ( Please circle number under the applicable range/answer for each 
category.) 



Connection Tvoes 

1-20 

21-50 

51-100 

100 + 

Do not 
use 

Don’t 

know 

19.1) 

T-1/E-1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19.2) 

T-3/E-3 

i 

2 

EH 

EBim 


6 

19.3) 

Fractional T-1/E-1 

1 

2 

.-JMH 

EBi 

EflElliiiiS 

6 

19.4) 

X.25 

i 

2 


mm 

QHsgggfs 

6 



i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19.6) 

Frame Relay 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19.7) 




3 

4 

5 

6 

19.8) 

ATM 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19.9) 

WAN switches 

i 


3 

4 

5 

6 

19.10) 

Wireless/PCS/Cellular 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19.11) 

Satellite/microwave 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19.12) 

Cable modems 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19.13 

56/64kbit/leased lines 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19.14) 

Remote dialup access 

i 

l_2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19.15 

PBX 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19.16 

Virtual Private 

Networks 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19.17) 

Other 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

19.18) 

None 
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20. Which answer best describes how voice/data networks are distributed throughout your 
campus? {Please circle number under the applicable answer to the right of the category.) 



Categories 

Voice 

Data 

Both 

Don’t 

Know 

None 

20.1 

All campus buildings on a single network 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20.2 

Single Buildings Wired Separately 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20.3 

Buildings wired in geographically based 
clusters 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20.4 

Buildings wired in functional clusters 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20.5 

All faculty offices 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20.6 

Other, (Please specify) 

= 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


21 . Which of the following network infrastructure technologies are currently deployed on 
your campus to distribute Internet access and other network services? {Please circle number 
of all that apply) 


21.1) 

Voice 

21.9) 

Help desk 

21.2) 

Voice mail 

21.10) 

Terminal emulation 

21.3) 

Computer telephony 

21.11) 

Remote access 

21.4) 

Database management 

21.12) 

Imaging 

21.5) 

Document management 

21.13) 

Java-based applications 

21.6) 

E-mail 

21.14) 

Other (Please specify) 

21.7) 

Groupware 

21.15) 

None of the above 


22. Which Network Management tools are currently used by your institution? 
{Please circle numbers of all that apply ) 


22.1) 

Network Management Software 

22.7) 

Outsourced Management 

22.2) 

Systems Management Hardware 

22.8) 

Trouble shooting tools 

22.3) 

Network test equipment 

22.9) 

Network Security tools 

22.4) 

Cabling test equipment 

22.10) 

Other (Please specify) 

22.5) 

Protocol Analyzers/Monitors 

22.11) 

None of the above 

22.6) 

Management Utilities 

22.12) 

Don’t know 

23. What Peripherals are currently used by your institution? ( Please circle number of all that 
apply) 

23.1) 

Network printers 

23.7) 

External tape hardware 

23.2) 

Network scanners 

23.8) 

Storage/Backup software 

23.3) 

RAID 

23.9) 

Tape libraries/jukeboxes 

23.4) 

Power Management 

23.10) 

Other (Please specify! 

23.5) 

External magnetic-disk storage 

23.11) 

None 

23.6) 

External optical-disc hardware 

23.12) 

Don’t know 
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24. Which of the following servers are currently used by the administrative and/or Academic 
functions at your institution? (Circle the numbers 1,2,3, or 4 to the right of each category.) 


No. 

Category 

Administrative 

Academic 

Don’t Know 

Do Not Use 

24.1) 

File/print servers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24.2) 

Transaction servers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24.3) 

Terminal servers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24.4) 

Fax servers 

i 

2 

3 

4 

24.5) 

E-mail servers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24.6) 

C. PBX/voice servers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24.7) 

Web/H'lTP servers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24.8) 

Video servers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24.9) 

Remote-access servers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24.10) 

Communications servers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24.11) 

Proxy servers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24.12) 

E Commerce 

1 

2 

3 

4 

24.13) 

Other (please specify) 

1 

2 

3 

4 


25. What is included in your campus network Infrastructure? (Please circle numbers of all that apply ) 


25.1) 

Network Interface Cards 

25.12) 

Frame Relay 

25.2) 

Switches 

25.13) 

Stand-alone Modems 

25.3) 

Hubs/concentrators 

25.14) 

Modem pools/banks 

25.4) 

Bridges 

25.15) 

Directory Services 

25.5) 

Security 

25.16) 

ISDN terminal adaptors 

25.6) 

Copper Cabling/connectors 

25.17) 

Middleware 

25.7) 

Wireless LANs/WANs 

25.18) 

Multiplexors/ inverse mux 

25.8) 

Fiber cabling/connectors 

25.19) 

Other (please specify! 

25.9) 

Routers 

25.20) 

None of the above 

25.10) 

DSU/CSU 

25.21) 

Don’t know 

25.11) 

Media converters 




26. Which of the following Internet tools are currently used by your institution? ( Please circle 
numbers of all that apply) 


26.1) 

Web development tools 

26.11) 

Web usage monitoring 

26.2) 

Web application suite 

26.12) 

Java development tools 

26.3) 

Web server software 

26.13) 

Web design services 

26.4) 

TCP/IP stacks 

26.14) 

Web hosting 

26.5) 

Web-to-database middleware 

26.15) 

Secure web server 

26.6) 

1PX-IP gateways 

26.16) 

Internet Service Providers 

26.7) 

SNA-IP gateways 

26.17) 

Online Services 

26.8) 

Firewalls/proxy servers 

26.18) 

None of the above 

26.9) 

Electronic Commerce 

26.19) 

Other (Please specify) 

26.10) 

Web site management 

26.20) 

Don’t know 
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27. Please estimate the overall percentage of the computers in your campus labs and libraries, 
classrooms, dorms and technology centers that provide student access to your campus 
network and the Internet? 1) %. 2) Don’t know (Please circle if applicable) 


28. What types of Internet connections are in use by the following academic departments? ( Circle 
the numbers of all that apply for each category.) 



Categories 

Biological & 
Physical 

3 

03 

Education 

Engineering 

Agricultural 

Programs 

Fine & 
Performing 

Humanities 

Social Sciences 

Occupational 

Programs 

Computer 

Science 

Foreign 

Languages 

Math/Statistics 

28.11) 

T-l/E-1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

28.12) 

T-3/E-3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

28.13) 

Fractional 

T-l/E-1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

28.14) 

X.25 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

28.15) 

DSL 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

28.16) 

Frame Relay 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

■a 

11 

12 

28.17) 

ISDN 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


11 

12 


ATM 

1 

mx 

MX 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

■FI 

11 

k a 

28.19) 

WAN switches 

1 

MX 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

■n 

11 

■a 

28.20) 

Wireless/PCS/ 

Cellular 

1 

2 

II 

H 

H 

6 

7 

8 

9 

li 

11 

m 

28.22) 

Satellite/ 

Microwave 

1 

2 

H 

a 


6 

a 

H 

9 


H 



Cable modems 

1 

Bl 


MM 

5 

6 

H 


9 

■FI 

■a 

■a 

28.24) 

56/64kbit/sec 
leased lines 

I 

2 

i 

a 

5 

6 

a 

8 

9 

H 

H 

a 


Remote dialup 
Access 

1 

B 

H 

m 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

HI 

gjj 

a 


Other 

1 

MM 

MX 

* 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 



■a 


None 











■ ■) 


28.28) 

Don’t know 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

28.29 

Do Not Use 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

ii 

12 
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29. What is the estimated monthly cost for your institution to obtain connectivity and Internet 
services? (Please circle number next to the amount range that applies.) 


1) $ 1 — $99 

2) $100 -$999 

3) $1,000 -$4,999 

4) $5,000 - $9,999 

5) $10,000 -$19,999 

6) $20,000 - $29,999 


7) $30,000 - $39,999 

8) $40,000 - $49,999 

9) $50,000 and above 

10) no cost 

11) Don’t know 


30. Do you require login and password validation for access to all networks, applications and 
data? (Please circle the number of all that apply) 


1) Yes 


2) No 


3) Don’t know 


3 1 . Are you confident that access to your computers and networks are sufficiently secure? ( Please 
circle number to left of answer) 


1) Yes 2) No 3) Don’t Know 


E. CAMPUS BACKBONE 

32. Which topographies are used to distribute 
circle number left of answers that apply.) 


32.1) 

Ethernet 

32.2) 

Fast Ethernet 

32.3) 

ATM Other 

32.4) 

FDDI 

32.5) 

XDSL 

32.6) 

Token Ring 


Internet access throughout your campus? ( Please 

32.7) Fiber Channel 

32.8) SONET 

32.9) Other (Please specify) 

32.10) None of the above 

32.11) Don’t know 


33. Which of the following Network Operating Systems/Protocols are used throughout your 
campus network? (Please circle numbers left of the answers that apply.) 


33.1) 

Netware (Novell) 

33.7) 

TCP/IP 

33.2) 

Windows NT 

33.8) 

SNA 

33.3) 

LAN Server 

33.9) 

Other 

33.4) 

VINES 

33.10) 

Don’t have throughout the campus 

33.5) 

Appletalk 

33.11) 

Don’t know 

33.6) 

Pathwork 
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F. ORGANIZATION, ACCESS, AND CONNECTIVITY ENVIRONMENT 

34. In your opinion, what are the priorities for networking on your campus? (Rate each 
category on scale of 1 to 5 with one being not important to five being most important by 
circling the appropriate number. Or circle 6 for Don 7 know 


Not Very Don’t 

Important Important or K now 


34.1) 

Connecting desktop systems to share 
departmental or workgroup files 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 rr 

34.2) 

Campus-wide mail systems on a network 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 j"T' 

34.3) 

Supporting instructional labs and clusters 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 rr" 

34.4) 

Linking PCs to larger computing systems. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 f ” 6 ' 

34.5) 

Linking PCs to your library System. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 rr 

34.6) 

Linking with regional or national networks 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 rr 

34.7) 

Creating WWW pages for departmental use and 
course resources 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 rv 

34.8) 

WWW/Network access for all students 

) 

2 

3 

4 

5 r " 6 ' 

34.9) 

Network printing 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 r"<r 

34.10) 

Digital image libraries/archives 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 rr 

34.11) 

Creating "plug & play" network for notebook 
computer users 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 j" " 6 

34.12) 

Linking dormitories to the campus network. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 f 6 

34.13) 

Linking your library to a wider range of resources 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 r s ' 


35. What facilities and departments on your campus have access to the campus backbone? 
( Please circle all that apply.) 



Offices/Labs/F acilities 


Academic Deoartments/Units 

35.1) 

Central Administration 

35.15) 

Biological & Physical Sciences 

35.2) 

Student Services 

35.16) 

Business 

35.3) 

Development 

35.17) 

Education 

35.4) 

Budget/Financial offices 

35.18) 

Engineering 

35.5) 

Student Activity Centers 

35.19) 

Agricultural Programs 

35.6) 

Public Access Computer Labs 

35.20) 

Fine & Performing Arts 

35.7) 

Remedial Learning Labs 

35.21) 

Humanities 

35.8) 

Dormitory common areas 

35.22) 

Social Sciences 

35.9) 

Registrar 

35.23) 

Occupational Programs 

35.10) 

Admissions Office 

35.24) 

Technology Programs 

35.11) 

Library 

35.25) 

Computer Science 

35.12) 

Others (Please Specify) 

35.26) 

Foreign Languages 

35.13) 

None of the above 

35.27) 

Math/Statistics 

35.14) 

Don’t know 

35.28) 

Others (Please Specify) 



35.29) 

None of the above 



35.30) 

Don’t know 
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36. Who has access to the Internet on your campus and where can they have this access? 
(Please circle numbers In the boxes provided) 


GROUPS 



AREA 

Undergraduate 

Post- 

graduate 

Faculty 

Administrators 

Staff 

36.1) 

Dormitories: Common 
Areas 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

35.2 ) 

Dorm Rooms 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

36.3) 

Office 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

36.4) 

Library 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

36.5 ) 

Laboratory 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

36.6) 

Classrooms 

J 

2 

3 

4 

5 

36.7) 

Other Common Areas 
(Please Specify) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

36.8) 

None of the Above 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

36.9) 

Other (Please Specify) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

36.10) 

Don’t Know 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 


37. Which users are assessed a fee for E-mail and Internet access? (Please circle the number of 
all that apply). 


7.1) 

Undergraduate students 

37.5) 

Administrators 

37.2) 

Faculty 

37.6) 

Other (Please specify) 

37.3) 

Staff 

37.7) 

None 

37.4) 

Graduate students 

37.8) 

Don’t know 


38. Are you aware of the “E” rate for universal access to the Internet provided by the Federal 
Government to academic institutions ( Please circle number to left of answer) 

1) Yes 2) No 3) Don’t know 

38. 1 If yes, does your institution benefit from the “E” rate? {Please circle number to left of 
answer). 

l)Yes 2) No 3) Don’t Know 

39. Are your academic and administrative computing departments managed in a combined unit? 

{Please circle number left of answer) 1) Yes 2) No 3) Don’t Know 

39. 1 If yes, to whom does the combined unit report to? 


39.1) 

President 

39.5) 

Other (please specify) 

39.2) 

V.P. Academic Affairs 

39.6) 

None of the above 

39.3) 

Vice President for 

39.7) 

Don’t know 

39.4) 

Dean 
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40. If the academic and administrative computing departments are managed separately whom 
do they report to? (Please circle numbers of all that apply ) 


40.1 Academic Computing 

1) President 

2) V.P. Academic Affairs 

3) Vice President for 

4) Others (please specify) . 

5) Don’t know 


40.2 Administrative Computing 

1) President 

2) V.P, Academic Affairs 

3) Vice President for 

4) Others (please specify) 

5) Don’t know 


41. Is your campus part of a multi-campus system with shared computing resources? 
(Please circle number to the left of the answer.) 

1) Yes 2) No 3) Don’t Know 

42. Are you part of a state network system? ( Please circle number left of the answer.) 

1) Yes 2) No 3) Don’tKnow 

43. Is your campus networked with institutions outside of your campus? ( Please circle the 
number to the left of all that apply) 


43.1) 

State College Systems 

43.6) 

Local Community Agencies 

43.2) 

K-12 school systems 

43.7) 

International Networks 

43.3) 

Federal Government Agencies 

43.8) 

Other Colleges/Universities 

43.4) 

Commercial Vendors 

43.9) 

Other (Please specify) 

43.5) 

Libraries 

43.10) 

None of the above 



43.11) 

Don’t Know 


44. From your perspective, how well are faculty and academic units using the Internet and 
WWW as a resource for curriculum and instruction? (Please rate each category on this 
scale of 1 to 5 with one being not well to five being most well by circling the appropriate 
number. Or you circle 6 for Don 7 know ) 



Academic Field/Program 

Not Important 

Very Important 

f Don’t'''; 
know <: 

44.1) 

Biological & physical sciences 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

_j 6 < 

44.2) 

Education 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

T~r~; 

44.3) 

Engineering 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Y" 6'"'< 

44.4) 

Fine & performing arts 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


44.5) 

Humanities 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

_J 6 $ 

44.6) 

Social science 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 


44.7) 

Occupational Programs 

1 

2 


4 

5 
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44.8) 

Business 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 5 

44.9) 

Agricultural Programs 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 j 

44.10) 

Technology Programs 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 > 

44.11) 

Foreign Language 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

< 

44.12) 

Math/Statistics 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

i 

44.13) 

Computer Science 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

> 

44.14) 

Library 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



45. Please rate these information technology issues confronting your institution on a scale of 
1 to 5 in terms of their importance over the next two or three years are: (Please follow the 
same instructions for Question Number 44.) 



Statement 

Not Important 

Very £ Don’t 

T . . * know 

Important > 

45.11 

Providing universal access to the 

Internet 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 rr'j 

45.12 

Providing adequate user support. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 W J 

45.13 

Assisting faculty in integrating 
technology into instruction. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

/W>v/v> 

5 J6 | 

45.14 

Financing the replacement of aging 
hardware/software. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 FI 

45.15 

Expanding/enhancing the campus 
network 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 p| 

45.16 

Licensing (digital) content from 
publishers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 |6 ] 

45.17 

Using IT effectively in distance 
education 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 )6 '1 

_J j 

45.18 

Learning about how to install a 
network 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s r«""3 

j < 

45.19 

Restructuring/reorganizing IT service 
units (computing, libraries, etc.) 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 ? 

45.20 

Enhancing library access to databases, 
other institutions, etc. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 <6 

< < 

^ £ 

45.21 

Other (Please be specific below) 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

< < 

\ 


45.22 

Don’t know 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 |6-| 
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Biography for Frederick S. Humphries 

Frederick S. Humphries took office as the 4th President of the National Associa- 
tion for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education on January 1, 2002. 

His selection by the organization’s Board of Directors and the Council of Presi- 
dents marked the culmination of an intensive and exhaustive six-month national 
search. A renowned scholar and admired public servant, Dr. Humphries, a chemist 
by training, has had a distinguished, 27 year career as President of Florida A&M 
and Tennessee State Universities. 

During his nearly 17 year tenure at Florida A&M, he more than doubled enroll- 
ment while simultaneously raising academic standards. He increased the number of 
National Achievement Scholars at the school ranking first in the Nation three 
times, out recruiting Harvard and Stanford, and made Florida A&M the Nation’s 
number one producer of African-Americans with baccalaureate degrees and third in 
the Nation as the baccalaureate institution of origin for African-American doctoral 
degree recipients. He also increased Florida A&M’s sponsored research by 17,705 
percent, tops among historically and predominately Black colleges and universities 
and third in the 1 1 member State University System of Florida. 

A tireless fundraiser, Dr. Humphries also raised more than $60 million dollars for 
FAMU, making the University’s endowment the largest of the Nation’s public His- 
torically Black Colleges. 

At NAFEO, Dr. Humphries has worked diligently to raise the profile of the Na- 
tion’s 118 historically and predominately Black colleges. He has fought vigorously 
for increased resources and the expansion of programs at NAFEO member institu- 
tions. 

As the public policy advocacy organization for the Nation’s Black colleges, 
NAFEO, has been re-energized by Dr. Humphries’ presence. 

A national treasure, Dr. Humphries is respected throughout the Nation for his 
keen insights on the education of minority students, particularly in math and the 
hard sciences, and his unique and visionary approaches to producing successful edu- 
cational outcomes. Corporate America has also sought his expertise as a member of 
the Board of Directors of Wal-Mart Stores, Inc. and Brinker International (the par- 
ent company of Chili’s Grill & Bar, On The Border Mexican Grill & Cantina, 
Maggiano’s Little Italy, Cozymel’s Coastal Grill, Corner Bakery Cafe, Big Bowl 
Asian Kitchen and Rockfish Seafood Grill restaurants). 

Born in Apalachicola, Florida, Dr. Humphries received a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in chemistry, magna cum laude, from Florida A&M University and a Ph.D. de- 
gree in physical chemistry from the University of Pittsburgh. He is married to An- 
toinette McTurner Humphries. They are the parents of three grown children and 
the proud grandparents of four grandchildren. 
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September 12, 2003 

The Honorable Nick Smith 
Chaxmao, Research Subcommittee 
2320 Rayburn Office Building 
Wasliington, DC 20515 

Dear Congressman Smith: 

Thank you for the invitation to testify before theU.S. House of Representatives Science 
Committee, Subcommittee on Research on July 9 for the hearing entitled H.B. 2 1 S3, the 
Minority Serving Institution Digital and Wireless Technology Opportunity Act. hi 
accordance with the Rules Governing Testimony, this letter serves as formal notice of the 
Federal funding I currently receive in support of my research. 

Please see the attached tables for a listing of the Federal funding I currently receive. 


Sincerely, 



Frederick S. Humphries 
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The National Association for Equal Opportunity Education 

8701 Gecrta Avenue « Suite 200 » SJver Spring, MO 209W 
Telephone (301) 6S05440 ♦ ft* No. (301)4953306 

SUI IMAItY OF FUNOINO OF PRDBBAM 
FOR Z0a3-2D04 YEAR 


NAME 

Present 

TeartyFUtuSng 

NASA/AMES 

$ 

694,792.00 
(2 years) 

NASA/AMES 

S 1,539,894.00 

NASA/Stokes 

$ 

581,966.00 

EPA Research 

S 

796,460.00 

EP A Water 

$ 

440,911.00 

HBC/MI Environmental 
Technology Consortium 
Program 

$ 

372,507.00 

Workforce Innovation and 
Training Division (WHD) 
Department of Labor 

$ 

199,998.00 

NAFEO/EDDI Action 
Research Program 

s 

101,000.00 

Department of Energy 

$ 

96,000.00 

2003 Internship Program 

$ 1,760,926.00 

Health Related Total 

Projects 

TOTA L 

szmmgi 

_ $ 8,588,458.00 



NAFEO 
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Chairman Smith. Dr. Humphries, thank you. Dr. Hernandez. 

STATEMENT OF DR. RICARDO R. FERNANDEZ, PRESIDENT, 
HERBERT H. LEHMAN COLLEGE- CUNY 

Dr. Fernandez. Thank you. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Rep- 
resentative Johnson, and distinguished members of the Sub- 
committee on Research. I am honored to testify on behalf of the 
Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities and the Hispanic 
higher education community in support of H.R. 2272 and 2183, the 
Minority Serving Institution Digital and Wireless Network Tech- 
nology Opportunities Act of 2003. 

My name is Ricardo Fernandez and I am in my 13th year as 
President of Herbert H. Lehman College of the City University of 
New York. Lehman is a four-year comprehensive public institution 
located in Bronx County, New York. We are also federally des- 
ignated as a Hispanic servicing institution, one of six, I believe, or 
seven in the City University system. 

I applaud the leadership of the Senate which unanimously 
passed S. 196 in April. I had the pleasure of testifying before Sen- 
ator Allen and his Committee on this very same legislation, and I 
would urge this committee to support this legislation as the most 
effective means to serve the urgent technology education needs of 
HSIs and minority serving institutions in general, in serving the 
youngest in our case, a very growing population. 

I would like to just mention that HSIs are a growing and impor- 
tant resource for providing advanced knowledge and skills to His- 
panics and to other populations. For example, in my own institu- 
tion, Lehman College, we have — 44 percent of our students are 
Latinos, but 33 percent of the students are African-Americans. St. 
Philip’s College in Texas is designated both as an HSI and an his- 
torically black college and university. Such diversity within the stu- 
dent population at HSIs is not atypical; especially, at HSIs in di- 
verse urban regions of the country. So any initiative aiding some 
of these institutions benefits other minority students that also at- 
tend these HSIs. 

Mention was made earlier that there are more than 200 des- 
ignated institutions as HSIs. That means that they have to have 
a full-time equivalent student enrollment of at least 25 percent 
Hispanic. There are, I would note, also, about 100 institutions that 
are emerging as HSIs. That is, their student enrollment is growing, 
so we expect that there will be more of these institutions. Half of 
all Latino students attend HSIs, and about 50 percent of the teach- 
ers that are trained are Latino teachers that are trained at these 
institutions. 

You asked in the letter of invitation that three specific questions 
be answered. I would like to focus the bulk of my comments on 
those to give you a sense of how this impacts an institution and 
how we are handling that within the City University. 

At Lehman — you asked what are the most important technology 
issues, and I want to focus on three of them. One of them is a lack 
of an appropriate information technology infrastructure and equip- 
ment. Second is a lack of a strategic IT plan, and thirdly, faculty 
development in the use of IT for teaching, learning, and research. 
At our own institution, in the past we have focused on cabling our 
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buildings with copper wire. Now we are moving to change that to 
get fiber optic across every building, not just in every building but, 
ultimately, in every room in that building. We have been able to 
do that to some extent, but we still have a ways to go. We are more 
and more now experimenting with wireless technology. We have six 
facilities where we have wireless capability. We estimate we need 
about 30 more facilities in our institution. 

We have been working for the last three years on a multimedia 
center. We have received funding from the State and the City for 
about $10 million for the renovation of some facilities. We are still 
lacking about $3 million in equipment and we see the funds that 
would be awarded under this type of legislation as possibly coming 
partially from these funds. 

We have recently installed a smart lab. That is a two-way inter- 
active with video and audio facility. We estimated that that cost us 
about $45,000. We want to use these for, particularly, in our teach- 
er training. This enables us to connect with certain schools in the 
Bronx in a number of districts so that we can afford our students 
who are training to be teachers to be observing master teachers in 
the classroom and become better teachers in areas such as science 
and technology. 

We have recently installed a science education classroom, and 
that is our way of addressing some of the teacher education needs 
in New York City and in the Bronx, and we would like to do more 
of that, but these funds to purchase the equipment, to lay cable, 
to buy and upgrade software, to expand IT capabilities, such as 
video-conferencing, to provide wider access through wireless tech- 
nology are urgently needed. We do get State support and local sup- 
port, however, that support is being reduced. Tuition is going up, 
more fees are being charged to students. 

The second question is how are we currently supporting tech- 
nology infrastructure. The answer to that is that the trustees of the 
City University of New York last year enacted a student fee of $75 
per semester. That yields in our institution about $1 million a year. 
Those funds have to be strictly limited to replacing computers, up- 
grading software, installing security measures such as firewalls so 
that hackers can’t come and damage our data, and to pay staff and 
provide services to students. We have gotten, fortunately, some 
support from the City and from the State, but these I am afraid 
are nonrecurring grants that happen from year to year, not every 
single year. And we also have received from the Federal Govern- 
ment, FIPSE [Fund for the Improvement of Post-secondary Edu- 
cation], NTIA, NSF, and the Department of Education. 

As far as IT planning, one of our major issues — and this is true 
of far too many, I think, minority serving institutions — is that they 
don’t have an information technology strategic plan. The approach 
to building information technology infrastructure is haphazard in 
many instances, depending on grants and whatever available fund- 
ing opportunities are there. At Lehman, we have recently com- 
pleted participation in a program aimed at assisting minority serv- 
ing institutions. By the way, it was funded by NSF through 
EDUCAUSE, and this grant enabled us to develop a plan and we 
estimate that this probably resulted — if we had to do that our- 
selves, we would have had to spend about $40,000 doing that. So 
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we have a blueprint now for IT expansion and development over 
the next three to five years. And the focus of our plan is going to 
be on developing our infrastructure, on teaching and learning, and 
on faculty development. 

I might point out one specific example of collaboration that we 
have been able to put together involving Lehman and two of our 
community colleges in the same borough, Bronx Community Col- 
lege and Hostos Community College, to give you a sense of the 
kinds of partnerships that are possible. Each of us, independently, 
were thinking of buying a server to provide email to our students, 
because we are running out of space in our current server. By col- 
laborating and participating in this partnership, we were able now 
to buy a single server that is going to serve all three institutions 
and is going to result in some real economies that we can then re- 
program and invest in our core business. This type of collaboration 
I think is made possible by IT planning and by help that we have 
received from EDUCAUSE, thanks to the funding awarded by NSF 
for this purpose in involving in our case three institutions in our 
borough. 

Faculty development is one of the areas that I believe is very, 
very significant, that we really need some assistance. We have a 
generational gap between older faculty and younger faculty. Most 
of our younger faculty come very well technologically oriented and 
equipped. They know, they have grown up with this technology. 
However, the older faculty, and still among the younger faculty, we 
need to integrate information technology into the curriculum. Our 
students need that, and when they get out in the world of work, 
that is the kind of environment that they are going to have to func- 
tion in. 

In conclusion, let me just say that we believe that HSIs have the 
expertise, the commitment to students to be able to provide these 
services, and we urge you to support this legislation. Thank you 
very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Fernandez follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Ricardo R. Fernandez 

INTRODUCTION 

Good morning Chairman Smith and Distinguished Members of the House Sub- 
committee on Research. It is an honor for me to appear here today to urge your sup- 
port for legislation of tremendous importance to the Hispanic higher education com- 
munity and to our nation’s economic success and security. I speak in support of the 
Minority Serving Institution Digital and Wireless Technology Opportunity Act of 
2003, introduced as H.R. 2183 by the Honorable Randy Forbes of Virginia and as 
H.R. 2272, introduced by the Honorable Edolphus Towns of New York. 

I am honored to testify on behalf of the Hispanic Association of Colleges and Uni- 
versities (HACU) and the Hispanic higher education community in support of H.R. 
2272 and H.R. 2183, the Minority Serving Institution Digital and Wireless Network 
Technology Opportunities Act of 2003. 

My name is Ricardo R. Fernandez, and this is my 13th year as President of Her- 
bert H. Lehman College of the City University of New York. Lehman College is a 
four-year comprehensive public institution, located in Bronx County, New York. 
Lehman College is a federally designated Hispanic-Serving Institution. 

Additionally, I am Chair of the Board of the American Association of Higher Edu- 
cation (AAHE), a past Chair and current Board Member of HACU, and Board Mem- 
ber of the Hispanic Educational Telecommunications System (HETS) — a consortium 
of 18 Hispanic Serving Institutions (HSIs) engaged in distance education through 
Internet-focused technologies. 
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I applaud the leadership of the Senate, which unanimously passed S.196, the Sen- 
ate version of H.R. 2272 and H.R. 2183, in April. As spokesman for the Hispanic 
higher education community, I urge this House committee to support H.R. 2272 and 
H.R. 2183 as the most effective means to best serve the urgent technology education 
needs of HSIs in service to the Nation’s youngest and largest ethnic population, and 
to serve the urgent technology education needs of all Minority-Serving Institutions 
serving the largest concentrations of our country’s fast-growing “emerging majority” 
populations. 

OVERVIEW 

Hispanic-Serving Institutions (HSIs) are the Nation’s most important resource for 
providing advanced knowledge and skills to Hispanics, the Nation’s fastest-growing 
school age population, and to other fast-growing minority populations. For example, 
the student enrollment at Lehman College is 44 percent Latino and 33 percent 
black. St. Philip’s College in Texas is designated as both an HSI and a Historically 
Black College and University (HBCU). Such diversity within the student enrollment 
at HSIs is not atypical, especially at HSIs in diverse urban regions of the country. 
Any initiative that aids HSIs therefore benefits all minority students attending 
HSIs. 

The more than 200 federally designated HSIs, which have a full-time equivalent 
student enrollment that is at least 25 percent Hispanic, are located in the fastest- 
growing Hispanic population centers in 25 states and Puerto Rico. Half of all Latino 
higher education students attend HSIs. HSIs also are a vital resource for every age 
group in every community served, providing essential pre-collegiate outreach 
throughout the K-12 education pipeline, and rapidly expanding workforce develop- 
ment and lifelong learning initiatives. 

The critical role of HSIs is best discerned from the crucial role of Hispanics in 
our nation’s future economic strength, security and global leadership role. U. S. Cen- 
sus Bureau reports this year confirm that Hispanics comprise the youngest and 
largest ethnic population in the United States. Hispanics already make up one of 
every three new workers joining the U.S. labor force today; by 2025, Latinos will 
make up one of every two new workers joining the U.S. workforce. 

Yet, Hispanics suffer the lowest high school and college graduation rates of any 
major population group. Latinos also suffer the least access among major population 
groups to the very technologies that drive our economy, national security and lead- 
ership role in the international marketplace. According to the U.S. Commerce De- 
partment, more than one half of U.S. households have computers and more than 
four of every ten have Internet access; for Hispanic households, only one-third have 
computers and only about one-fifth have Internet access. 

Because of their expertise, mission and proximity to every major Hispanic popu- 
lation center, HSIs are at the forefront of every significant effort to address these 
disparities. Many of the country’s two-year and four-year HSIs also have formed ef- 
fective “pipeline” partnerships that are ensuring a successful transition from two- 
year degree programs to four-year and advanced degree programs for Hispanic high- 
er education students, many of whom are first-generation college students from low- 
income families. Because of their inherent expertise at serving multicultural popu- 
lations, HSIs also are at the forefront of a substantial investment in international 
education to provide U.S. students a globally comprehensive familiarity with and 
understanding of diverse cultures essential to effectively serve an economy with 
such a dynamic impact on the global marketplace and world peace. 

Yet, HSIs receive only about half the federal funding on average per student ac- 
corded to all other degree-granting institutions. Most HSIs are located in major, 
urban areas of the country with a comparatively higher concentration of poverty and 
subsequently lower average tax base. Thus, these HSIs cannot depend on local dol- 
lars to adequately address the digital divide. 

Moreover, state support for higher education has been declining on a per-student 
basis in almost every region of the country. In this year’s uncertain economy, this 
is especially true in states with large Hispanic populations such as New York, Cali- 
fornia and Texas currently suffering major budget shortfalls. Because the mission 
of these HSIs is to promote higher education access to a population that suffers his- 
torically high poverty rates, most HSIs have declined to increase their tuition and 
fee formulas. Many HSIs also have access to no endowments or very low endow- 
ments. HSIs are thus compelled to rely on the few federal resources now available 
to them. H.R. 2272 and H.R. 2183 will provide HSIs and other Minority-Serving In- 
stitutions a much-needed increase in federal dollars for technology education that 
ultimately will benefit all Americans. 
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INFRASTRUCTURE, EQUIPMENT AND CAPABILITIES 

The Minority Serving Institution Digital and Wireless Technology and Opportunity 
Act of 2003 would provide $250 million in competitive National Science Foundation 
grants in each year over a five-year period to eligible Hispanic-Serving Institutions 
(HSIs) and other Minority-Serving Institutions to substantially enhance their tech- 
nology infrastructure, programs and training to bridge the digital divide. Lack of an 
appropriate infrastructure and equipment to provide access to students and faculty 
in classrooms are two important issues affecting HSIs. This legislation would provide 
grants for new technology equipment and infrastructure expansion as well as new 
faculty development and technology leadership initiatives, and the funds to create 
cost-effective technology partnerships. 

That H.R. 2183 and H.R. 2272 specifically identify Minority-Serving Institutions, 
including HSIs, as eligible recipients of funding is very much in line with the intent 
of this Act to reap the greatest benefits out of each dollar invested in those institu- 
tions with the strongest expertise and widest reach to the “have-nots” of the digital 
divide. 

HACU, as the only nationally recognized voice for HSIs, represents more than 300 
HSIs and “emerging HSIs” with a large student enrollment that has not yet reached 
the 25 percent requirement to become HSIs. Many of these “emerging HSIs,” or “As- 
sociate HSIs,” will contribute to the expected doubling of HSIs expected to occur 
during the next few decades. An overriding goal of HACU and HSIs is to increase 
the numbers of Hispanic college graduates with advanced skills in every discipline 
in which Hispanics now are under-represented. H.R. 2183 and H.R. 2272 promise 
not only to narrow the technology training gap, but also to ultimately increase col- 
lege completion rates overall by providing Minority-Serving Institutions the tools 
they need to enhance pre-collegiate and on-campus student success. 

FACULTY DEVELOPMENT 

H.R. 2183 and H.R. 2272 will allow HSIs and other Minority-Serving Institutions 
to seek grants, contracts or cooperative agreements to “develop and provide edu- 
cational services, including faculty development, to prepare students or faculty seek- 
ing a degree or certificate that is approved by the State, or a regional accrediting 
body recognized by the Secretary of Education.” 

Increasing the ranks of Hispanic and other minority teachers is of paramount im- 
portance, not only to higher education institutions but also to the Nation’s public 
schools. HSIs already award approximately 50 percent of all teacher education de- 
grees earned by Hispanic higher education students. Especially needed are teachers 
in the fields of science, mathematics and technology. Funds provided under this leg- 
islation would assist institutions in improving their facilities and infrastructure. 

However, because of a lack of funding for teacher education at HSIs, the shortage 
of Hispanic teachers is acute. While 14 percent of the elementary and secondary 
education student population is Hispanic, only 4.3 percent of public school teachers 
are Hispanic, according to the U.S. Census Bureau Digest of Education Statistics 
for 1998 and 1999. In higher education, only 2.4 percent of all full-time faculty 
members are Hispanic (IPEDS, 1997). 

Hispanics now earn master’s, doctoral and professional degrees at the rate of 2.4 
percent among the adult population — compared to 6.0 percent for non-Hispanics. 
Hence, the numbers of Hispanics attaining advanced degrees must more than dou- 
ble to achieve parity. Yet, only 20 percent of HSIs offer a Master’s degree. Less than 
12 percent of HSIs offer a doctoral degree. H.R. 2183 and H.R. 2272 directly address 
the need to increase the capabilities of HSIs to produce more teachers with ad- 
vanced degrees. 

TECHNOLOGY IN THE CLASSROOM 

H.R. 2183 and H.R. 2272 will allow HSIs and other Minority-Serving Institutions 
to seek grants, contracts or cooperative agreements to “provide teacher education, 
library and media specialist training and preschool and teacher aid certification to 
individuals who seek to acquire or enhance technology skills in order to use tech- 
nology in the classroom or instructional process.” 

Enhancing teacher education, classroom technology use and instructional skills 
will focus on expanding the only means of technology access for many of the young- 
est of the “have-nots” of the digital divide. A survey on computer access released 
September 5, 2001, by the U.S. Census Bureau reports that while only 33.7 percent 
of Hispanic households own a computer, 70 percent of the Nation’s Hispanic stu- 
dents have computer access at school. 

The long experience and proven expertise of HSIs in addressing minority public 
school and community needs makes these institutions a vital partner in efforts to 
enhance teacher technology training, classroom and instructional skills. H.R. 2183 
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and H.R. 2272 capitalize on the geographic proximity, cross-cultural understanding 
and existing community outreach of Minority-Serving Institutions by inviting their 
active participation in new technology initiatives in the Nation’s public schools. 

TECHNOLOGY PARTNERS H I P S 

H.R. 2183 and H.R. 2272 will allow HSIs and other Minority-Serving Institutions 
to seek grants, contracts or cooperative agreements to “implement a joint project to 
provide education regarding technology in the classroom with a State or State edu- 
cational agency, local education agency, community-based organization, national 
nonprofit organization, or business, including minority business or a business lo- 
cated in HUB zones, as defined by the Small Business Administration.” 

Joint projects and partnerships to comprehensively address classroom technology 
needs are a practical, effective means to meet the technology needs of the Nation’s 
larger minority communities. This component of the Minority Serving Institution 
Digital and Wireless Technology Opportunity Act of 2003 encourages inclusiveness 
and the establishment of a wide base of community support and expertise. 

HSIs, historically hampered by funding disparities, have come to depend on the 
combined strengths and added resources of such partnerships to successfully ad- 
dress issues ranging from adult workforce development and lifelong learning to pre- 
collegiate preparatory programs. 

HSIs and other Minority-Serving Institutions already have established the foun- 
dation for forming effective partnerships to address technology disparities. H.R. 
2183 and H.R. 2272 provide the funding and infrastructure support to capitalize on 
the proven effectiveness of such partnership approaches in addressing the digital di- 
vide. 

LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 

H.R. 2183 and H.R. 2272 also will allow HSIs and other Minority-Serving Institu- 
tions to “provide leadership development to administrators, board members and fac- 
ulty of eligible institutions with institutional responsibility for technology edu- 
cation.” Historically under-funded HSIs can readily benefit from this investment in 
support of those leaders who are charged with the strategic direction and super- 
vision of efforts to enhance technology infrastructure, training and outreach. 

HSIs and other Minority-Serving Institutions recognize the critical role of leader- 
ship development in efforts to close the digital divide. For example, the Advanced 
Networking with Minority-Serving Institutions (AN-MSI) project, of which Lehman 
College is a member, includes a focus on assisting campus leadership in Information 
Technology training. AN-MSI is the result of a National Science Foundation (NSF) 
grant to EDUCAUSE, a consolidation of the former CAUSE and Educom higher 
educational technology associations. A sub-award was made to the Education, Out- 
reach and training Partnerships for Advanced Computational Infrastructure (EOT- 
PACI). 

EDUCAUSE established partnerships with HACU, the American Indian Higher 
Education Consortium and other associations and councils representing Minority- 
Serving Institutions. Leadership development aspects of this ongoing project have 
included the involvement of administrators of HSIs and other Minority-Serving In- 
stitutions at Seminars on Academic Computing and a recent Technology Summit. 
Thanks to this grant Lehman College has just completed a campus-wide strategic 
plan for information technology, which represents a savings of approximately 
$40,000. 

The inclusion of leadership development in H.R. 2183 and H.R. 2272 is another 
example of the Act’s potential for success by strategically addressing the Nation’s 
digital divide on so many fronts — from enhancing teacher skills in the classroom to 
supporting administrative leadership development on the college campus. 

CURRENT STATUS 

A major source for funding technology initiatives at HSIs are technology fees that 
are imposed on students. At the City University of New York, the Board of Trustees 
enacted a Technology fee ($75/semester for full-time students) during this past aca- 
demic year as a means of upgrading technology and equipment for student use at 
labs and the Library. Approximately $1,000,000 is available on a yearly basis to re- 
place equipment, upgrade software, establish new computer labs, etc. Technology in- 
frastructure improvements at Lehman College are funded through special, non-re- 
curring capital allocations from NY state and New York City. Federal grants are 
also a source for funding some limited equipment for research at four-year HSIs. 

At Lehman College we have managed over a period of many years to extend ca- 
bling to most of our buildings. However, we now see the need to replace the old cop- 
per lines with fiber optic lines and also to extend them to individual classrooms. The 
high cost of this project prevents from wiring all of the classrooms in need of 
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connectivity. Wireless access points are a more efficient way to provide connectivity 
to classrooms. We currently have six facilities with wireless capabilities, mostly in 
the student services area, and need an additional thirty locations for academic pur- 
poses. In addition, classrooms with two-way interactive audio and video capability 
would serve to enhance the teaching and learning experience of students. Again, the 
cost of this technology makes it prohibitive for us to have more than the eight class- 
rooms which were part of a major capital upgrade of our Technology facilities. 

Our most pressing need is to upgrade our network infrastructure, including net- 
work security and telephony; provide faculty with opportunities to develop teaching, 
learning and research processes utilizing asynchronous modalities, and to upgrade 
the curriculum of our teacher training program. We are endeavoring to meet these 
challenges by working closely with federal, state and local leaders to obtain funding 
for our initiatives. However, current budget conditions in our state indicate that our 
initiatives will have to be extended over a longer period of time. 

CONCLUSION 

HSIs and other Minority-Serving Institutions have the expertise, proximity and 
commitment to their students and communities to provide front-line leadership and 
support in the effort to close the information technology gap. However, these institu- 
tions cannot succeed without the support of Congress and its endorsement of a sub- 
stantial investment in federal dollars. 

The digital divide between minority and non-minority populations is not an empty 
buzzword, but an unfortunate reality in our nation. While all sectors of society are 
acquiring greater access to information technology and connectivity to the Internet, 
the gap between the better educated and those behind them is widening each year — 
not only in qualitative terms, but quantifiably as well. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce series of reports — “Falling Through the Net,” 
released in 2000, and “A Nation Online: How Americans Are Expanding Their Use 
of the Internet,” released in 2001 — document the divide between Hispanics and non- 
Hispanic whites and the Nation as a whole. The 2000 report, the last reporting on 
household Information Technology (IT) use, tells us that more than one half of U.S. 
households have computers and more than four of every ten have Internet access. 
For Hispanic households, the numbers are only one-third and about two of every 
ten, respectively. 

This same report documents that in 2000, Hispanics made almost 27 percent less 
individual use of the Internet than non-Hispanic whites. In the latest 2001 report, 
the gap grew to more than 28 percent. While computer and Internet access is slowly 
increasing for Hispanics, the digital divide between them and the rest of the Na- 
tion’s population is becoming wider. 

Examining individual Internet use by age groups enables us to look at the tradi- 
tional college-age population. In the 2000 report, Hispanics were 32.6 percentage 
points behind their non-Hispanic white counterparts (65 percent). The 2001 report, 
focusing on 18-24 year-olds actually in school or college, documents that Hispanics 
are about 20 percent less likely than non-Hispanic whites to have a home computer 
and almost 25 percent less likely to use the Internet at home. 

This reports highlights the critical importance of this bill and the urgency of sup- 
porting our HSIs, because the gap between Hispanics and non-Hispanic whites 
lessens to 15 percent when one considers outside home use, which for these students 
overwhelmingly means school or college. The 15 percent gap is still large, but it is 
a sign of progress in the right direction. Similar patterns exist for Hispanics ages 
3 to 17 years. The 2000 report shows substantially large gaps between non-Hispanic 
whites and Hispanics overall. The latest 2001 report underlines that Congressional 
action is necessary to bridge the widening digital divide for our youth by increasing 
their access to technology in the school setting. 

H.R. 2183 and H.R. 2272 propose a comprehensive approach to aggressively ad- 
dress the digital divide, targeting potential funding to those higher education insti- 
tutions serving the largest concentrations of minority higher education students in 
those communities with the fastest-growing minority populations. The Minority- 
Serving Institution Digital and Wireless Technology Opportunity Act of 2003 is a 
strategically sound, cost-effective response to a challenge the Nation can no longer 
afford to leave unanswered. 

HSIs are the most important national resource for the education and training of 
Hispanics and other disadvantaged students across the Nation. This fact will only 
be magnified in the years ahead as the Hispanic population continues to grow faster 
than any other ethnic community in the country and reaffirms its crucial role in 
the economic and public life of the Nation. 

The changing nature of our economy demands that under-served and under-rep- 
resented but fast-growing populations be educated and trained at increasingly high- 
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er levels for the jobs and leadership roles of the “new economy.” Notwithstanding 
the recent bursting of the dot-com bubble, the high-technology sector continues to 
expand at the speed of human creativity. Thus, information technologies, tele- 
communications, and biotechnology, among others, require increasing numbers of 
workers with high skills and advanced knowledge that only a quality higher edu- 
cation can provide. 

H.R. 2183 and H.R. 2272 present a tremendous, timely opportunity for Congress 
and the President to ensure that future generations of Hispanics and other dis- 
advantaged populations do not remain stagnated at the bottom of America’s edu- 
cational ladder. This cost-effective legislation directly addresses the technology 
needs of our “emerging majority” populations, which surely will propel our nation 
to a future in which all of us benefit from this equitable, practical investment in 
our nation’s economic success, security and leadership. I urge Distinguished Mem- 
bers of this committee to support the Minority Serving Institution Digital and Wire- 
less Technology Opportunity Act of 2003. 

Biography for Ricardo R. Fernandez 

Prior to his appointment in 1990, Fernandez was Assistant Vice Chancellor for 
Academic Affairs at UW-Milwaukee, where he also was a Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Policy and Community Studies. 

His research interests have focused on educational equity, school desegregation 
and language minority students, public policy and bilingual education, and high 
school dropouts/at-risk students. For the past six years he has served as Chair of 
the Bronx Educational Alliance, a coalition of school districts, colleges and univer- 
sities, and community-based organizations that promotes K-12 collaboration. 

A member of AAHE and its Hispanic Caucus, in 1998-99 he was the Chair of the 
Governing Board of the Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities and has 
been active on several committees of the American Council on Education and the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities. He has served on accredi- 
tation teams for the Middle States Association and the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges. Currently he is a member of the New York State Education 
Commissioner’s Advisory Council on Higher Education and also of the New York 
State Senate’s Higher Education Advisory Committee. 

Dr. Fernandez holds the Master’s and doctorate from Princeton University and a 
B.A. and a M.A. from Marquette University. He attended the Institute for Edu- 
cational Management at Harvard University in 1992, and was a Fellow in Academic 
Administration of the American Council on Education in 1981-82. In 1986-87 Dr. 
Fernandez was a Research Fellow at UW-Madison’s National Center for Effective 
Secondary Schools. 
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Chairman Smith. Dr. Fernandez, thank you. Dr. Earvin. 

STATEMENT OF DR. LARRY L. EARVIN, PRESIDENT, HUSTON- 
TILLOTSON COLLEGE 

Dr. Earvin. Mr. Chairman and members of the House Com- 
mittee on Science, as President of Huston-Tillotson College in Aus- 
tin, Texas, I am pleased to appear before you today on behalf of the 
United Negro College Fund to discuss legislation to provide discre- 
tionary grants to America’s historically black colleges and univer- 
sities and other minority serving institutions of higher education to 
upgrade the technology infrastructure, instrumentation, and in- 
structional capacity in order to produce students for the 21st cen- 
tury workforce. 

I am very pleased to join my colleagues and peers in the higher 
education community and to have the opportunity to discuss with 
distinguished members of the Subcommittee an issue that should 
be among Congress’s highest legislative priorities. Let me make 
three major points and then respond to any questions that you may 
have. 

First, the digital divide is alive and well in America. Notwith- 
standing the enormous progress we have made as a nation in ex- 
panding access for racial minorities and the poor to computers and 
the Internet, colleges and universities like Huston Tillotson, which 
provide access to low income students who would otherwise find 
the door to post-secondary education closed, must overcome the 
double jeopardy of poverty and technological illiteracy in educating 
our students. With federal help, or more importantly, without fed- 
eral help, we will fail in our mission to ensure higher education op- 
portunity for all Americans, especially the growing majority of mi- 
norities. America will be shortchanged if we fail. 

Second, the technological capacity at too many UNCF institu- 
tions, as well as at other HBCUs and other minority serving insti- 
tutions, is insufficient to meet the extraordinary demand of stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff that we serve and employ. In fact, without 
the targeted support envisioned by H.R. 2183 and H.R. 2272, 
UNCF colleges and universities will be unable to take the nec- 
essary steps to become fully competitive with other institutions of 
higher education. We must all have a technological foundation with 
which to prepare our students in the omnipresent information age. 

Third, the bills pending before the Subcommittee represent an 
important step in the right direction, but each could benefit from 
certain amendments. UNCF believes that both the bill introduced 
by Mr. Forbes and the bill introduced by Mr. Towns reflect consid- 
erable thought and deliberation, but contain provisions that need 
modification. UNCF urges the Subcommittee to consider adopting 
provisions from both bills in order to develop a bipartisan con- 
sensus proposal that can be adopted in the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Among the recommendations included in my written testimony, 
UNCF urges the following: (1) Adopt a strong peer review provision 
to ensure that highly qualified persons who are both knowledgeable 
about and familiar with technological infrastructure, instrumenta- 
tion, and instructional needs of the HBCUs and MSIs, but also, 
who are conversant with the academic programs and needs of these 
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institutions in general, will evaluate all proposals to determine 
their merit; (2) Evaluate carefully the agency best suited to house, 
manage, and assure the programmatic success of this program for 
the Congress; and (3) Ensure that adequate reporting requirements 
are applied both to agency administration and institutional imple- 
mentation of the program so as to guarantee to the maximum ex- 
tent practical the successful achievement of Congress’s legislative 
objectives. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present UNCF’s testimony and 
to provide their recommendations. I would be pleased to answer 
any questions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Earvin follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Larry L. Earvin 

Good afternoon Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee. I am pleased to 
appear before you today, with my other colleagues, on behalf of the United Negro 
College Fund (UNCF), of which Huston-Tillotson College, where I am President, is 
a member institution. I personally am honored to testify before a Committee rep- 
resented by so many distinguished Members of Congress from the great State of 
Texas, which is home to Huston-Tillotson and 8 other historically black colleges and 
universities. UNCF’s President and CEO, William H. Gray, III, was unable to testify 
and I am privileged to speak on behalf of the 39 member colleges and universities 
in UNCF. UNCF is America’s oldest and most successful African American higher 
education assistance organization. 

As you may know, Huston-Tillotson College is the oldest institution of higher edu- 
cation in Austin, Texas. Our current student body — 554 students — is educated in an 
intimate academic atmosphere with a faculty/student ratio of 12 to 1, and an aver- 
age class size of 12 students. Academic programs range from mathematics and edu- 
cation to political science and music. Huston-Tillotson is an innovator in teacher 
preparation and international business. 

Mr. Chairman and Committee Members, the bill, H.R. 2183, the Minority Serving 
Institution Digital & Wireless Network Technology Opportunity Act, provides Con- 
gress with the opportunity to address the technology instrumentation and infra- 
structure needs of the Nation’s Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
(HBCUs) and other minority-serving institutions. Enhancing the technology instru- 
mentation and infrastructure at the HBCUs is one of the most critical issues affect- 
ing the education of African Americans and other minority students in America. It 
is critical that Congress enact legislation to assist HBCUs and other minority-serv- 
ing institutions with the acquisition of technology instrumentation and infrastruc- 
ture, faculty development, training and the integration of technology into the cur- 
riculum at the Nation’s college and universities that educate our minority students. 

Unfortunately, too many of these minority students have been raised in families 
without a computer in the home, attended poor urban and rural schools that were 
not wired nor equipped with 21st Century technology, and have been taught by edu- 
cators who may have had less facility with computers than their students. This re- 
ality has been documented in Falling Through The Net — A Report on the Tele- 
communications and Information Technology Gap in America (July 1999). Despite 
attempts to deny this income-based reality — we face it everyday in American higher 
education. 

For example, UNCF member institutions and other HBCUs enroll large numbers 
of poor students, whose parents are unable to help pay college costs. In fact, nearly 
60 percent of all UNCF students come from families with incomes less than §25,000. 
An estimated 92 percent of all UNCF students receive some form of federal financial 
assistance, and sixty percent of UNCF students are first-generation college stu- 
dents. It is clear, then, that the confluence of these demographic factors make vir- 
tually certain that many UNCF students will have their first exposure to computers 
and to the Internet when they arrive on the college campus. 

Mr. Chairman, let me describe for you the state of technology at UNCF member 
institutions and how, in conjunction with UNCF’s Technology Enhancement Capital 
Campaign, the legislation being discussed today should be structured to address this 
important issue. For many UNCF institutions, which enroll large numbers of mi- 
norities, making up the digital deficits at home and at school constitutes a real fi- 
nancial challenge. The inability of institutions to finance the acquisition of needed 
technology infrastructure creates another digital divide. Compared to other colleges, 
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private black colleges have very small endowments and cannot fall back on sizable 
numbers of wealthy alumni. The average endowment of UNCF schools for the 1999- 
2000 academic year was $23,358 million. Larger, well-financed institutions have 
greater access to the funding necessary to purchase technology, than do smaller, pri- 
vate colleges with fewer resources. 

Technology capacity, at some UNCF member institutions, is insufficient to sup- 
port extraordinary demands of the students, faculty, and staff. As a result, those 
campuses are unable to take the necessary steps to being fully competitive with 
other institutions of higher education. Some campuses do not have adequate band- 
width; they have a T-l line. Further, with only one broadcast domain, these institu- 
tions cannot segment the T-l line. This is like needing an eight-lane highway and 
only having one lane. You are unable to manage the data. This means we are slow 
to receive information, and any increased traffic causes backups, etc. 

Some UNCF member institutions would ultimately like to provide a wireless do- 
main on campus, which they are unable to do currently. A wireless domain would 
allow portability to deliver curriculum in creative ways and not solely within the 
boundaries of an actual classroom. Such capabilities increase an institution’s 
attractiveness to students. In fact, at some campuses, residential students are forced 
to choose between a wired dorm room shared with other students and a single room 
without computer access. 

Faculty at UNCF campuses is skilled across the range of capabilities in terms of 
the technology on campus. For example, one member institution houses and hosts 
a super computer cluster that is used by numerous campuses, although this network 
is not robust enough to allow faculty to conduct research due to the limitations in 
the system to manage the traffic. Many are learning the basics of using technology 
and/or are moving to use technology to increase productivity. Very few yet have 
reached the mastery over technology where they are prepared to develop entirely 
new learning environments that utilize technology as a flexible teaching and learn- 
ing tool. 

What exists at UNCF member institutions is not dissimilar to what you have 
heard and will hear from the other distinguished witnesses. The ‘digital divide’ in 
higher education has been documented in “Historically Black Colleges and Univer- 
sities — An Assessment of Networking and Connectivity” (October 2000), “Ending 
The Digital Divide — The Nation’s Tribal College and Universities,” and “Assessment 
of Technology Infrastructure in Native Communities;” and in “The Power of The 
Internet for Learning” (December 2000). The digital divide threatens to deny minor- 
ity students and our institutions the competitive skills they need to defeat the re- 
maining vestiges imposed by race and economic segregation in America. 

Fortunately, UNCF member institutions have benefited from its Technology Cam- 
paign. Campuses now are closing the digital divide. In fact, last year, UNCF’s Presi- 
dent and CEO, William H. Gray, III, testified before the Senate Commerce, Science 
and Transportation Committee on this very topic. Without UNCF’s assistance, many 
campuses would be that much more digitally challenged. Let me take a moment to 
highlight some of the accomplishments from the UNCF Technology Campaign. 

In January 2000, UNCF announced a partnership with Microsoft, IBM, AT&T and 
other major corporations and launched an $80 million Technology Enhancement 
Capital Campaign (TECC). The campaign was designed to strengthen the techno- 
logical capacity of each of the 39 member colleges and universities in three signifi- 
cant ways. 

First, TECC strengthened the technology capacity through modernizing each in- 
stitution’s technology platform and gave every student and faculty member access 
to computers. As a result of this campaign, all UNCF colleges and universities meet 
certain minimum technology standards, including increased network capacity and 
uniform systems that enable electronic learning among institutions. Technical sup- 
port was given so that all wiring, equipment installment, and data migration and 
configuration of hardware — including system testing — have been properly accom- 
plished. This created equity in opportunity by making the same technology available 
to students attending UNCF member colleges and universities as is now available 
to students at majority institutions. 

Second, on-campus training is being provided to a core group of campus officials 
who will then train others in the operation of all equipment. TECC also includes 
a faculty development component to assist faculty in integrating information tech- 
nology into the curriculum and to assist faculty members in strengthening their re- 
search and instructional techniques using technology. 

Third, TECC is helping make technology more affordable for individual students 
and faculty. HBCU students, faculty, and staff can purchase computer hardware 
and software from major technology providers, such as Dell, IBM, Hewlett Packard 
and Microsoft, at discounted prices — as low as three hundred dollars — along with 
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low-cost financing through UNCF’s e-commerce web site, which was developed 
through a generous contribution of technical services from Electronic Data Services 
(EDS). 

UNCF’s TECC campaign is helping to close the digital divide on UNCF campuses. 
UNCF already has exceeded its $80 million TECC campaign goal. Here are a few 
examples of the campus-based results of the TECC campaign: 

• In Texas, four member colleges — Paul Quinn College, Huston-Tillotson Col- 
lege, Jarvis Christian College and Wiley College — received from UNCF $8.3 
million. With their share of the technology funds, Huston-Tillotson was able 
to purchase and implement a state of the art, voice-over IP telephone solu- 
tion. Furthermore, the college also implemented a wireless LAN that expands 
the entire campus. 

• In Florida, where UNCF has three member colleges — Bethune-Cookman Col- 
lege, Edward Waters College, and Florida Memorial College — UNCF provided 
$6.6 million in technology funds. One example of the use of the funds is that 
Bethune-Cookman established a quality infrastructure for storage and dis- 
tribution of applications and data. 

• In North Carolina, there are six member colleges and universities — Johnson 
C. Smith University, Shaw University, St. Augustine’s College, Barber Scotia 
College, Bennett College and Livingstone College. Here UNCF has invested 
$13.7 million in technology. With its portion of the funds, Johnson C. Smith 
University developed a print solution and a robust e-mail system. 

• In Georgia, UNCF colleges and universities — including Clark Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Interdenominational Theological Center, Morehouse College, Spelman 
College and Paine College — received a total investment of $18.0 million. At 
Clark Atlanta University, computer lab capability and access were enhanced, 
with improved security. 

• In Virginia, there are two member institutions — St. Paul’s College and Vir- 
ginia Union University, where UNCF funded $2.7 million in technology. As 
an example, Virginia Union University established a totally wireless campus 
and created mathematics computer labs for classroom teaching and account- 
ing computer labs for teaching and student exercises. 

• In Tennessee, three UNCF institutions — Fisk University, Lane College and 
LeMoyne-Owen College — received a total investment of $6.0 million. Fisk 
University installed computers in the dorms, improved its web site and en- 
hanced networking capabilities. 

• In Alabama, there are five UNCF member institutions — Miles College, Oak- 
wood College, Stillman College, Talladega College, and Tuskegee University, 
where UNCF funded $12.5 million in technology. Tuskegee University wired 
its entire campus, enabling it to provide access to students and faculty cam- 
pus-wide. 

In addition, all 39 UNCF campuses have benefited from upgraded network infra- 
structures and increased access to technology for students, faculty, and staff. 

• UNCF institutions have received hardware, including 5,500 desktop com- 
puters, almost 1,800 network printers, nearly 2,000 network servers, and 
about 2,000 laptops, as well as hundreds of hubs, switches and network rout- 
ers, courtesy of Hewlett Packard, Cisco, Lexmark, Dell and Pfizer; 

• The wiring of member institution campuses is completed — including over 
3,800 network drops in learning centers and administrative and academic fa- 
cilities and equipment installation and configuration; and 

• UNCF member institution received 145,000 current versions of Microsoft, in- 
cluding Windows 2000, Encarta Reference Suite 2000, Microsoft Office Suite 
2000, Windows XP, and Encarta Africana 2000 courtesy of an ‘in-kind’ gift 
from Microsoft. 

For the record, Mr. Chairman, I am submitting the list of these contributors. 

Even with all the support from UNCF and its supporters, we are far from closing 
the digital divide. Much more remains to be done. This leaves a clearly defined role 
for Congress to play. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I must point out, however, that 
any legislation directed at closing the digital divide at UNCF member institution, 
its sister historically black colleges and universities, and other minority institutions 
of higher education, cannot be marginalized. Simply put — with the technology needs 
being so paramount at our schools — the legislation must be drafted and designed 
to meet the varying needs of the HBCUs and all MSIs. That is why so focus has 
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been given to placing such a critical federal initiative at the appropriate department 
or agency — one where there are no statutory constraints that limit the agency’s abil- 
ity to meet the needs of the eligible institutions and to accomplish the goals Con- 
gress has defined. 

The question has been raised as to whether Huston-Tillotson, for example, could 
acquire technology for and train staff in the student financial aid office, if the pro- 
gram authority contemplated in H.R. 2183 is placed at the National Science Foun- 
dation (NSF). What if Huston-Tillotson wants to make a course in Farci, taught via 
the Internet or telecommunications satellite with the University of Texas, available 
to its students (and to students at neighboring Wiley College or Paul Quinn College) 
with technology purchased with H.R. 2183 funds? I know there are individuals who 
will argue that such activities are possible, if indeed a federal program were estab- 
lished at NSF. Nonetheless, I question whether NSF has the authority to fund ac- 
tivities that are not tied directly to research and education in the sciences, mathe- 
matics and engineering or to competitively fund “bricks and mortar” projects. As I 
noted earlier, UNCF member institutions’ needs vary widely and may extend well 
beyond a narrow interpretation of NSF’s focus. 

In the past, NSF has been less than eager to fund science education and research 
projects at institutions that are not among the flagship academic and research insti- 
tutions in America. NSF is not alone in this regard. The Department of Commerce 
and NSF’s records of performance in providing grants, contracts, and cooperative 
agreements to the MSIs leave much to be desired. Presidents at UNCF member in- 
stitutions can recount numerous stories about these federal departments’ and agen- 
cies’ track records with the HBCUs. I imagine that with Hispanic-Serving Institu- 
tions and with Tribal Colleges and Universities this track record also is far from 
stellar. Outside of the programs housed in NSF’s Education and Human Resources 
Directorate, only a handful of minority-serving institutions benefit from the full 
complement of NSF’s research and related activities. The Department of Commerce 
does not have a single dedicated HBCU or minority serving institution Therefore, 
UNCF member institutions are reticent about how such a program would fare at 
NSF, not to mention at other departments and agencies. 

This is not to say that NSF, the Department of Commerce, and the other federal 
departments and agencies all should not have some dedicated, capacity building pro- 
gram for HBCUs. In fact, the President’s Advisory Board on HBCUs has made such 
a recommendation to the President in its recent “2001-2002 Annual Report to the 
President Under Executive Order 13256.” I hope that this very goal is something 
this Congress and this Administration will soon achieve. 

Mr. Chairman, for these reasons, on behalf of UNCF member institutions, I make 
the following specific recommendations as you deliberate this issue and H.R. 2183: 

• delete the Advisory Council in section 4(b) and substitute a strong peer re- 
view panel provision that ensures that people, both knowledgeable about and 
familiar with the technology infrastructure, instrumentation, and instruc- 
tional needs of HBCUs/MSIs, and also conversant with the academic pro- 
grams and the needs of these institutions in general, participate on these 
panels; 

• modify section 3 (5) to state — “(5) to provide professional development and 
training to administrators and faculty of eligible institutions with responsi- 
bility for all phases of academic instruction and institutional administration;” 
and 

• include a provision that calls for, to the maximum extent possible, equitable 
distribution of appropriated funds to the range of eligible institutions that 
will participate in the program. 

UNCF also has some concerns regarding the reporting requirements in the bill, 
which it has provided some recommendations, for the record. 

In addition, the legislation established an Office of Digital and Wireless Network 
Technology to carry out the activities designated in H.R. 2183. It remains unclear 
as to whether or not the salaries and expenses to support this office are stipulated 
in the bill as written. 

In closing, HBCUs face the twenty-first century as maturing institutions with an 
educational legacy that now is more important than ever given the rapidly changing 
demographics of this nation. The action you take on this significant issue will have 
a momentous impact on the future prosperity and security of our entire nation. 

Again, I want to thank the Committee for this opportunity to testify and to 
present the views of UNCF on this important legislation. UNCF is available to as- 
sist you, Mr. Chairman, and Members of the Committee as you proceed with consid- 
eration of the bill. 
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Attachment B 

PROPOSED REVISIONS IN SECTION 7 


(c) Contents of Evaluation. — The Director shall prepare an evaluation of the pro- 
gram authorized by this Act, based on the annual reports submitted by each institu- 
tion that receives a grant under this Act. The Director’s evaluation shall assess the 
short- and long-range impact of the activities undertaken by each grantee relative 
to the institution’s plan for addressing the technology infrastructure, instrumenta- 
tion and instructional needs of that institution. The Director’s evaluation shall in- 
clude the first five years of funded institutional activity. 

(d) Report To Congress. The Director shall prepare and submit a report to Congress 
no later than one-year after the fifth year of funded institutional activity. The Re- 
port to Congress shall include a summary of the institutional activity undertaken 
and a comprehensive report on each institutional award, including: the amount of 
funds provided, the institution’s technology enhancement plan, the activities under- 
taken with federal funds, any activities undertaken with matching or institutional 
“in-kind” (non-federal) funds, and the institution’s assessment of the impact of the 
grant. The Director may also include an assessment of the impact of the program 
on closing the “digital divide” at minority-serving institutions and appropriate rec- 
ommendations for the continuing need for federal support for the program. 
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Biography for Larry L. Earvin 

A post in education that was to last one year resulted in a 27-year career filled 
with numerous accomplishments, successes, and a presidential appointment. Effec- 
tive July 1, 2000, Dr. Larry L. Earvin was appointed by the Board of Trustees as 
the fifth President and Chief Executive Officer of Huston-Tillotson College. His mil- 
lennium year appointment was made during the College’s 125th anniversary. 

Dr. Earvin’s reputation as an efficacious leader was established during his seven 
successful years as Dean of the School of Arts and Sciences at Clark Atlanta Univer- 
sity. As President of Huston-Tillotson College, he has used his leadership skills to 
garner support for the College from the entire community. 

Since his arrival in Austin, Earvin has steadied the pace of his leadership in 
building community and corporate support for higher education. He has become ac- 
tively involved in several local public interest concerns including the Capital Area 
United Way, the Austin Area Urban League, and the Austin Area Research Organi- 
zation. At the local level, he has also been applauded for his leadership in innova- 
tive collaborations which include Tarrytown United Methodist Church, The Austin 
Chapter of The Links, Southwestern University at Georgetown, and the Austin Idea 
Network. 

Earvin’s expertise has been recognized through his election to several state and 
national boards of directors, including the Independent Colleges and the University 
of Texas, the Council of Independent Colleges (Washington, D.C.), National Associa- 
tion for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education (Washington, D.C.), the University 
Senate, the Black College Fund of the United Methodist Church, and the Higher 
Education Council of the United Church of Christ. 

Earvin obtained a Bachelor of Arts degree from the former Clark College, a Mas- 
ter’s of Science from Georgia State University and the doctor of philosophy from 
Emory University. 
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900 Chlcoa Street • Austin, Texas 7S702-2795 • i*h©na 512.505.3002 • Fax 512.505.3195 ' www.hic.edu 


July 9, 2003 


The Honorable Nick Smith 
Chairman, Research Subcommittee 
2320 Rayburn Office Building 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Congressman Smith! 

Thank you for the invitation to testify before the U.S. House of Representatives 
Subcommittee on Science, on July 9* for the hearing entitled H.R. 2183. The Minority 
Serving institution Digital and Wireless Technology Opportunity Act- In accordance with 
the Rules Governing Testimony, this letter serves as formal notice of the Federal Binding 
I currently receive in support of my research. 

Years 2001 - 2002 

Amount Groat Number Federal Agency/Source TitJe Fiseal Year Received 

$1,539,233.00 PG3 1 970036 LJS Dept. ofUdUcation/Title III 2001-2002 

1,722,069.00 P03IB020085 1JS Dept, of EdceatioivTille III 2002-2003 

348,094.01 PO47A990466-01R US Dept, of Education/Upward Bound 2001-2002 

366.735.00 PO47A990466-02 US Dept. ofEducation/Upwasd Bound 2002-2003 

215.365.00 P047A990405-0! A US Dept, of Ed/Upward Bound-Rural 2001-2002 

230.234.00 P047A990405-02 US Dept, of EdAIpward Bound-Rinal 2002-2003 

124.464.00 DAAD1 9-02-1 -0357 US Dept. ofDefense 2002-2003 


Sincerely, 



President and CEO 
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Chairman Smith. Dr. Earvin, thank you. Dr. Fennell. 

STATEMENT OF DR. DWIGHT J. FENNELL, PRESIDENT, PAUL 

QUINN COLLEGE 

Dr. Fennell. Good morning. Thank you, Chairman Smith and 
Ranking Member, Congresswoman Eddie Bernice Johnson, for the 
opportunity to testify before you today on behalf of Paul Quinn Col- 
lege. The need for higher education institutions to be in the fore- 
front of the digital divide is paramount. In order to maintain a pre- 
paratory presence, it is essential that faculty, staff, and students 
keep abreast with the introduction of new and current technologies. 

In this regard, higher education institutions must have, at a min- 
imum, technologies that include desktop computers, connectivity 
with Internet access, and the ability to provide professional devel- 
opment on the various types of administrative and office produc- 
tivity software. Higher education must also effectively prepare stu- 
dents to meet and address the workforce demands and expecta- 
tions. For these purposes, it is critically important that higher edu- 
cation initiatives now include the element of a functional plan of 
action to upgrade the campus environment, retain and retool cam- 
pus constituents, and maintain a vigilance about new technologies 
and their use. 

Paul Quinn College is a private, four-year liberal arts institution 
located in Dallas, Texas. The college was founded in 1872 and has 
served an historically black population during her tenure. The col- 
lege for 131 years has been meaningful to the development of indi- 
viduals from communities throughout Texas and the Nation, with 
the provision of educational enhancements that provide the nec- 
essary, functional, and sustaining skill sets that are contemporary 
for competitive employment and/or pertinent to individuals’ matric- 
ulation to graduate and professional schools. 

This has been especially true in the area of technology, and in 
spite of the increasing demands placed on higher education with 
new software, hardware, and training, there continues to be a need 
to remain technologically functional. As a private institution, it is 
important to have access to funding pools that would increasingly 
aid in the building and maintaining the technology infrastructure. 
This is pertinent to both the administrative operations of the col- 
lege and the instructional preparation of our students. 

Paul Quinn College is currently positioned with a new wireless 
network and complete Internet access. The college has also pur- 
chased a new administrative software package called Comprehen- 
sive Administrative Management System, or referred to as CAMS. 
This purports that the administrative operations of the college, stu- 
dent labs, faculty offices, and select areas such as the library have 
been upgraded. Notwithstanding, the most pressing technology 
needs are enriching the living-learning environment of the college’s 
residence halls and the need to further create a campus friendly 
initiative with the use of technology with on-line registrations, re- 
view of billing, expansion of inter-relational connectivity with the 
area campuses, and the establishment of informational opportuni- 
ties between students and faculty. Significant to the aforemen- 
tioned are training and professional development needs as well. 
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The current address of technology is achieved through the proc- 
ess of grantsmanship, fundraising, and philanthropic support. The 
United Negro College Fund is also a major supporter in both the 
provision and the creation of opportunities for acquiring tech- 
nologies. As a result of technology having a short-term innovative 
life, the support for more available and assured streams of funding 
is essential. Also essential is the need to have funding for a com- 
puter/technology refreshing program and the need to revamp the 
core structure of the campus with technological upgrades. 

In spite of the accomplishments to date, Paul Quinn College, as 
many other higher education institutions, continues to have an in- 
creasing obligation to do more with technology. As a result of the 
fast paced growth in this area, funding pools will continue to be 
needed to upgrade technology infrastructures, which are essential 
to the growth and development of our students. This, too, purports 
the training that is essential for faculty and training that is nec- 
essary for staffs that conduct the operations of our institutions. 

As H.R. 2183, the Minority Serving Institution Digital and Wire- 
less Technology Opportunity Act, takes form, it is proposed that the 
following items be considered for the betterment of all higher edu- 
cation. The recommendations would include that the Act allow for 
the provision of a process that provides for the receipt of funding 
that will be pertinent to any technology needs as identified by the 
institutions. This is critically important in that the needs as identi- 
fied by the institution speaks to the necessary technology that is 
needed to advance the campus. Moreover, while institutions have 
comparable needs, they are not all the same needs in terms of tech- 
nological advances. 

Technically, the provision of a process that is not prescribed for 
select disciplines or programs. Most often, the use of technology is 
associated with the scientist, math, or engineering disciplines. 
Being a liberal arts institution, we find it now significantly impor- 
tant that liberal arts disciplines and programs also be prepared 
with the same technology for research, instruction, or delivery. The 
informational exchange is most practical and necessary during this 
time. 

We believe, also, that there is a need for a process that ensures 
a peer review procedure. A peer review, in our opinion, is crucial 
and critical. A study or statement by those who best understand 
the institution from our history, from our mission, to our program 
delivery, is significantly important to offering the review that is 
needed to assist in advancing our institution’s developments in 
technology. 

And lastly, the provision of campus-wide opportunities in profes- 
sional development and technical assistance. In order for students, 
faculty, and staff to advance, complimentary supports must be 
placed throughout the campus. Such supports for professional de- 
velopment and technical assistance provide for reinforcement 
across the campus in learning and providing the technological 
growth that is needed both for the institution and the individual. 

The concerns as expressed on behalf of Paul Quinn College have 
universal appeal to institutions that are similarly situated. More- 
over, independent private institutions, in particular, and all of 
higher education more generally, have a need for assistance with 
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building capacity, enriching the lives of our constituents, and en- 
hancing the living-learning environment, all of which are essential 
for a better nation. 

Thank you for the opportunity to present this testimony and we 
are prepared to answer any questions that are placed before us. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Fennell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dwight J. Fennell 

The need for higher education institutions to be in the forefront of the digital di- 
vide is paramount. In order to maintain a preparatory presence, it is essential that 
faculty, staff and students be kept abreast with the introduction of new and current 
technologies. In this regard, higher education institutions must have, at a minimum, 

technologies that include desktop computers, connectivity with Internet access 
and the ability to provide professional development on the various types of adminis- 
trative and office productivity software. Higher education must also effectively pre- 
pare students to meet and address workforce demands and expectations. For these 
purposes, it is critically important that higher education initiatives now include the 
element of a functional “Plan of Action” to upgrade the campus environment, retrain 
and retool campus constituents and maintain a vigilance about new technologies 
and there use. 

Paul Quinn College is a private four-year liberal arts institution located in Dallas, 
Texas. The College was founded in 1872 and has served a historically black popu- 
lation during her tenure. The College for 131 years has been meaningful to the de- 
velopment of individuals from communities throughout Texas and the Nation, with 
the provision of educational enhancements that provide the necessary, functional 
and sustaining skill sets that are contemporary for competitive employment and/or 
pertinent to the individuals’ matriculation to graduate and professional schools. This 
has been especially true in the area of technology and in spite of the increasing de- 
mands placed on higher education with new software, hardware and training, there 
continues to be a need to remain technologically functional. As a private institution, 
it is important to have access to funding pools that would increasingly aid in build- 
ing and maintaining the technology infrastructure. This is pertinent to both the ad- 
ministrative operations of the College and the instructional preparation of students. 

Paul Quinn College is currently positioned with a new wireless network and com- 
plete Internet access. The College has also purchased a new administrative software 
package Comprehensive Administrative Management System (CAMS). This pur- 
ports that the administrative operations of the College, student labs, faculty offices 
and select areas such as the library have been upgraded. Notwithstanding, the most 
pressing technology needs are enriching the living-learning environment in the Col- 
lege’s residence halls and the need to further create campus friendly initiatives with 
the use of technology in on-line registrations, review of billing; expansion of inter- 
relational connectivity with area campuses; and the establishment of informational 
opportunities between students and faculty. Significant to the aforementioned are 
training and professional development needs as well. 

The current address of technology is achieved through the process of 
grantsmanship, fundraising and philanthropic support. The United Negro College 
Fund, Inc., is also a major supporter in both the provision and creation of opportuni- 
ties for acquiring technologies. As a result of technology having a short-term innova- 
tive life, the support for more available and assured streams of funding is essential. 
Also, essential is the need to have funding for a “computer refreshing program” and 
the need to revamp the core structure of the campus with technological upgrades. 

In spite of the accomplishments to date, Paul Quinn College (as many other high- 
er education institutions) continues to have an increasing obligation to do more with 
technology. As a result of the fast paced growth in this area, funding pools will con- 
tinue to be needed to upgrade technology infrastructures which are essential to the 
growth and development of our students. This too purports the training that is es- 
sential for faculty training and the training that is necessary for staffs that conduct 
the operations of the institution. 

As “H.R. 2183, the Minority Serving Institution Digital and Wireless Technology 
Opportunity Act,” takes form, it is proposed that the following items be considered 
for the betterment of all of higher education. The recommendations would include, 
the Act allowing for: 

• The provision of a process that provides for the receipt of funding that will 
be pertinent to any technology needs, as identified by the institution. 
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• The provision of a process that is not prescribed for select disciplines or pro- 
grams. 

• A process that ensures a peer review procedure. 

• Provision of campus-wide opportunities in professional development and tech- 
nical assistance. 

The concerns as expressed on behalf of Paul Quinn College have universal appeal 
to institutions that are similarly situated. Moreover, independent private institu- 
tions, in particular, and all of higher education more generally, have a need for as- 
sistance with building capacity, enriching the lives of our constituents and enhanc- 
ing the living-learning environment; all of which are essential for a better nation. 

Biography for Dwight J. Fennell 

Dr. Dwight Fennell is the 32nd President of Paul Quinn College. Dr. Fennell is 
a native of Miami, Florida where he completed all of his grade level education in 
the public school system. 

Upon completion of high school, he attended Saint Augustine’s College in Raleigh, 
North Carolina, where he completed the baccalaureate degree in History and Gov- 
ernment. Immediately following his undergraduate education, he pursued and com- 
pleted the Master of Arts Degree in History at (the then) Atlanta University. He 
also attended and completed a second Master of Education degree in Education at 
Florida International University, Miami Florida. The Doctor of Philosophy and Edu- 
cation Specialist degrees were completed at The Florida State University in Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 

Dr. Fennell began his career in higher education at Florida International Univer- 
sity where he worked in various capacities associated with student services. While 
at Florida International University he worked with community service initiatives, 
Adult and Continuing Education and as assistant director of the college’s Honors 
Program. He was also employed with Florida Atlantic University, in Boca Raton, 
Florida where he directed the university’s initiative for student retention and served 
as assistant to the university’s affirmative action officer. 

After leaving the state university system of Florida, Dr. Fennell taught at Morris 
Brown College in Atlanta, Georgia, and later at Saint Augustine’s College in Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina. While at Saint Augustine’s College he became a tenured pro- 
fessor of History and education. He also became the Vice President for Academic Af- 
fairs, a position he held for seven years (of his eleven-year tenure). 

Dr. Fennell came to Paul Quinn College in 1998, to the position of Provost. In 
this capacity, he was responsible for oversight of the areas of academic and student 
affairs and serving as needed when called upon by the President. 

On last year Dr. Fennell was selected as Interim President, during the search pe- 
riod for a permanent president. It was also during this period that Paul Quinn Col- 
lege had a phenomenal year; the enrollment grew both semesters, the retention of 
students increased and the College operated in the black. 

Effective May 4, 2002, Dr. Fennell received the unanimous vote of the Board of 
Trustees to become Paul Quinn College’s 32nd President. Dr. Fennell states that he 
“sees a bright future for the College with an emphasis being placed on: increased 
enrollments, the establishing of ‘niche’ academic programs, greater enhanced reten- 
tion, increased collaboration with the community, increased scholarship opportuni- 
ties for students and expanded athletic programs.” Dr. Fennell is very optimistic 
about the future of Paul Quinn College, as the gateway to the “educational corridor” 
in the Dallas community. 

Dr. Fennell has contributed to the production of articles in history; he has contrib- 
uted to research in both history and education; he has experience in grantsmanship 
and fundraising; and he has done extensive work in program accreditation and insti- 
tutional accreditation. 

Dr. Fennell is married to Angelia Fennell, and they have one son, Dwight, Jr. 
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Dwighl J. Fennell 

President 
Malt reply: 

3837 Simpson Stuart Road 
Dallas, Texas 75241 



July 8, 2003 


Telephone 
(214)302-3515 
Facsimile 
(214)302-3559 
e-Mai I 

dwightf@pqc.edu 


Mr. Nick Smith, Chairman 

Research Subcommittee 

U.S. House of Representatives 

Committee on Science 

Suite 2320, Rayburn House Office Bldg. 

Washington, DC 20515-6301 

Dear Chairman Smith: 

This is to verify that the federal funds received by my college for the use of technology 
within the past four years is as follows: 

Department of Education funding for Technology was received in the amount of 
$298,750.00 for the period of 2000-2004. 

• FIPSE (2001-2004) $ 220,000.00 

(Funds for Improvement of Post Secondary Education) 

• Student Support Services (2001-2003) $ 13,950.00 

• Upward Bound Program (2000-2002) $ 11,300.00 

• Title IB (2002-2003) $ 53,500.00 

Thank you for the opportunity to participate in this significant activity. Should there be a 
need for additional information, please do not hesitate to contact my office at the above 
numbers. 



’h.D 


Sincerely, 
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Discussion 

Chairman Smith. Thank you very much. For the panel’s and the 
audience’s information, in just a couple of minutes we are going to 
go to the Floor, I understand, for three votes. Interestingly, it is on 
education and how we encourage quality teachers in compliance 
with No Child Left Behind. But also, as a special priority for 
science and math, looking at increasing the forgiveness of student 
loans from, I think it is $5,000 now up to $17,000 for math and 
science teachers, to try to accommodate some of the great needs. 

You know, originally, in the 107th when the bill was introduced, 
the legislation called for this responsibility going to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. We have established the Technology Adminis- 
tration in Commerce. We will be talking about what is the best and 
most effective way to get this money out in a reasonable fashion, 
so we have also asked the Director of the National Science Founda- 
tion, Rita Colwell, to be here today to give us her ideas. Is there 
any particular thoughts that any of you have with why we 
shouldn’t at least consider the technology administration in Com- 
merce for administering this program? Does anybody have any par- 
ticular comments on that? Dr. Humphries. 

Dr. Humphries. I am going to become technologically literate be- 
fore it is over. The National Science Foundation today already has 
programs which deal with minority institutions, and there are sev- 
eral of those programs that produce within the National Science 
Foundation a currency and knowledge about the institutions. They 
have programs that focus on the graduate level, they have pro- 
grams that focus on the undergraduate level, and they have pro- 
grams that focus pre-college in terms of getting people to do what 
you were talking about, how you get more minorities to come into 
science and technology. 

So there is a base of knowledge pertaining to minority institu- 
tions that is within the National Science Foundation in existence. 
This couples the technology sufficiency at our institution, couples 
well with the kind of things that they are doing presently in terms 
of this, and so we need to do more with the National Science Foun- 
dation in terms of their support for minority serving institutions. 
The more we put over there, the more I think that we can get more 
of a synergy which relates to getting more focused. 

Chairman Smith. Dr. Fernandez, you mentioned the importance 
of a blueprint, a plan. Should that be part of the requirements for 
these grants, that there is a plan in place to move ahead in this 
area? Should that be part of the grant application provisions? 

Dr. Fernandez. I would not want to put that as a requirement, 
because there are some institutions who need these funds precisely 
to put together that plan on how to best utilize that. But I would 
like to, if I may, talk also about the previous point. In looking at 
the NSF executive summary of the strategic plan, I note on page 
3 that they talk about core strategies, one of which, the second one, 
is strengthen the physical infrastructure. And I quote, “Modernize 
existing facilities and instruments and plan for future needs, in- 
cluding taking full advantage of the capabilities of emerging infor- 
mation technologies.” So that struck me as certainly one area, one 
justification, for including this program under the National Science 
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Foundation. But ultimately, I guess, it is up to the Committee 
to 

Chairman Smith. I guess part of the challenge is that money is 
limited in NSF. Our budget is very modest compared to, for exam- 
ple, NIH. And so there has been some feeling of a priority that we 
get the most bang for our basic research dollar, and having peer 
reviews of what areas of basic research should we be looking at and 
who can best accommodate that research. I mean, I guess my per- 
sonal feeling, it is possible, we could do it. I am reluctant to make 
NSF an affirmative action agency. I think even on this legislation, 
the question that comes to my mind is, you know, two areas 
maybe. One is what is the need for non-minority institutions? And 
I think we need to assess that. It might be some of our colleges 
that aren’t necessarily serving minorities that have just as great a 
need. So need should be part of our priority, and the reason we are 
considering this bill is because it has become obvious that there is 
a greater need with minority serving institutions. And so I think 
it is reasonable and logical that we proceed with this bill, but the 
other part of this kind of effort to get results, it seems to me, is 
start examining a situation where other advanced learning institu- 
tions might need some of the same kind of help. 

Any comments that any of you have on trying to help make sure 
that this is results oriented or that we help those colleges and uni- 
versities that need this kind of help if we are going to have the 
kind of workforce in this country that is going to accommodate our 
future needs? 

Dr. Fennell. Mr. Chair, if I may? 

Chairman Smith. Yes, Dr. Fennell. 

Dr. Fennell. We are finding that in 2003, many of our students 
that come to HBCUs are first generation students, which essen- 
tially means that their parents have had no prior education and no 
understanding of the use of technology, which often purports that 
there is no technology in the homes unless it is affiliated with their 
matriculation during high school. This is not to say that majority 
or other institutions don’t have as great a need as HBCUs, but I 
think all of higher education needs to look at this issue and empha- 
sis, because in four years of high school, coming to institutions of 
higher learning and not receiving the type of preparation for tech- 
nological literacy creates a further gap in terms of the education 
process. 

I would offer that, however, the language and intent of the pro- 
gram or the bill is identified that it is done so with the full intent 
of making and creating a better technological society, and I think 
that is critical and crucial, and we all agree in regards to that re- 
gard. Now, how it is done, I think, again, the language needs to 
be looked at critically, and the components for which will be piped 
in the bill to achieve the intent need to be looked at very critically. 
And so I think some of us are not prepared to make specific com- 
ments as such because that language would need to be so noted 
and reviewed before there is some comfort with providing support 
for it. 

Chairman Smith. Thank you. Representative Johnson. 

Ms. JOHNSON. Thank you very much for your testimony. Dr. 
Humphries, do you have an idea of a set amount of money that 
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would address most of the needs of the institutions? I know that 
most of them have very old buildings because they are old institu- 
tions, and some of the infrastructure has been improved and others 
have not. But do you have a good estimate of how much money 
might be needed to bring them up to par? 

Dr. Humphries. Well, we indicated in my testimony that $2.5 
million per institution would be extremely helpful in terms of at- 
tacking the deficiencies that we noted in the study. Now, $2.5 mil- 
lion is an average figure. There will be some institutions who will 
need more money than that, depending on how far away they are. 
And there will be some institutions needing less than that, depend- 
ing on what they have done thus far. So again, the $2.5 million 
would all be taken up by historical black colleges and universities, 
and the core heart of institution has been stated as in excess of 
400. So again, I would reiterate the point that was made, that we 
need more than one year of funding at the $250 million level to 
really tackle this problem in a significant way for the institutions 
who are involved in this activity. 

Could I just make one comment to your comments, Mr. Chair- 
man? I have listened to CNN. I have listened to — I mean, we have 
a major problem in this country. We are not producing a significant 
number of well-trained physicians, scientists, Ph.D.s, and the like. 
And so when you raise the question about research for the National 
Science Foundation, the question becomes then, who will do the re- 
search for the National Science Foundation dollars? Will they be 
American citizens or will they be people brought in from abroad 
who will operate the laboratories in our major national universities 
that you give research dollars to? If the National Science Founda- 
tion does not broaden its mission to include how to be effective in 
producing from out of minority communities, Ph.D.s in physics and 
biology, and mathematics, and computer sciences, and the like, we 
are going to have an under-representation that will make our sci- 
entific and technical progress dependent upon bringing people from 
outside the country, and we will fail miserably in providing oppor- 
tunities for people who live inside this country to participate at the 
highest level in terms of this activity. So this is not and idle — last 
night on the CNN program, it said that we cannot protect our 
country in terms of homeland security and biohazards in an attack 
because we don’t have enough well trained physicians who have 
good scientific and technical backgrounds and to go into medicine. 

Chairman Smith. I totally agree, but this is your time. 

Ms. Johnson. I am just listening. I agree with you as well. 

Dr. Humphries. So they need to broaden their mission, and it is 
not affirmative action. It is national need, security driven. 

Chairman Smith. Ms. Johnson, if you would yield, there are two 
programs that we have implemented. One is the partnership pro- 
gram that we have authorized $200 million to start an effort of 
having research grants come in, or applications come in, of how we 
best can stimulate doing a better job in the K through 12. And then 
with Tech Talent, encouraging all universities to do a better job in 
high tech at the university level. And I am sure Director Colwell 
might comment on that, too. But we will crank your time back to 
five minutes, Representative Johnson. 
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Ms. Johnson. Thank you very much. I was — let me ask Dr. 
Fernandez, do you have an opinion as to whether — we have a bill 
that places this program in the Department of Commerce and one 
for the National Science Foundation. Do you have an opinion of 
where you think it might work best? 

Dr. Fernandez. As I indicated earlier, in reviewing the strategic 
plan, I felt that there was an appropriate place for this program 
in the National Science Foundation. My institution is part of a con- 
sortium in telecommunications that has received funding under the 
NTIA Act from the Department of Commerce to develop satellite 
and other telecommunication system. It is called the Hispanic Edu- 
cation Telecommunication System, and we have received funding 
strictly for infrastructure. I think part of the issue here is that 
some of these funds and some of these resources really need to be 
focused also on the development of faculty and on teaching and 
learning, which is appropriately a responsibility of NSF and not so 
much the Department of Commerce. I mean, the Department of 
Commerce doesn’t really deal very directly with a lot of institutions 
of higher learning, or for that matter, K-12. 

So if you are talking about community colleges and if you are 
talking about four-year institutions, including mine, that have 
some graduate programs, and we hope to develop some of these sci- 
entists that, you know, my colleague is talking about, then that is 
why I felt that NSF was a more appropriate location for this pro- 
gram. 

Ms. Johnson. So you feel with the institutions where you have 
been that you have had a fair share, fair opportunity, to participate 
with the National Science Foundation grant programs? 

Dr. Fernandez. Some of our faculty have competed and received 
some funding for that. I have no — I don’t have any specific percent- 
ages because I haven’t looked at that data. We encourage our fac- 
ulty to apply, and we believe in the peer review process. I think 
the issue is whether the institutions that are sending these pro- 
posals have adequate representation on some of these panels. And 
often times there is not enough knowledge in these panels about 
the needs and the circumstances in which these institutions oper- 
ate. 

I have encouraged my faculty to submit their names and re- 
sumes, and some of them, indeed, have been invited to be part of 
panels that end up reviewing applications, but we need to do much 
more of that because it is an insufficient number. 

Ms. JOHNSON. Thank you. Dr. Earvin, would you comment on 
that? 

Dr. Earvin. I think as the legislation takes place, we will be 
guided in our response to that question as to which may be the 
more appropriate agency. There are unique needs at these institu- 
tions that we are seeking to address, and some of those needs may 
more appropriately be addressed in one agency than another. I 
know, for example, at Commerce, we have worked through the Na- 
tional Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration to deal with capac- 
ity building at historically black institutions and minority serving 
institutions, so there is a capacity within both, I think, agencies to 
serve the needs, provided that the needs are being served as they 
are identified under this legislation. 
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Ms. Johnson. Dr. Fennell, do you have a comment? 

Dr. Fennell. Yes. I would offer that I have no aversion to place- 
ment in either entity. Notwithstanding, based on the need of the 
institutions which entity would best be able to facilitate it, I think 
I would offer a recommendation. And I make specific reference to 
the fact that sometimes because our HBCUs, in particular, are 
aged and have a need for building rehabilitation, we would need an 
agency to be able to provide and support an application process 
that would allow for brick and mortar and/or building rehabilita- 
tion. 

Often, because some of our programs are, being a liberal arts in- 
stitution by makeup and nature, we want to expand the use of 
technology beyond just the areas of the math, science, and engi- 
neering programs to include the liberal arts areas. I think, again, 
we would also want to look at the idea that wherever the program 
needs are as specified by the institution be given some full and 
thorough consideration, so be it a peer review process or advisory 
body process, we want to take into consideration as to how the 
need has been identified by the institution to take the priority in 
terms of funding consideration. And that has been cheered by 
some. I think the peer review process is essential in that the mis- 
sion and the history of many of our institutions and those groups 
that we currently serve, in spite of being in 2003, again, because 
there are first generations coming, there are adult learners that 
are coming back to us, we need a process that would be sensitive 
to and willing to educate those persons in the area of technological 
developments, not just in the sciences, not just in the area of tech- 
nology, but again, across disciplines. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you. My final question to each of the panel- 
ists, have you personally served as a peer on any review panels? 

Dr. Humphries. Yes, I have. 

Ms. Johnson. And in serving, do you feel that there is good 
input from 

Dr. Humphries. Well, certainly, from my experience serving as 
a panelist in a peer review activity, had ascertained for me all of 
the concerns that have been expressed here. You can get a fair de- 
cision out of the process because you are there and you help ex- 
plain certain kind of things that people misinterpret as they are re- 
viewing proposals. And therefore, you enhance the opportunity that 
is a fairer presentation of that proposal and how it is scored hap- 
pens. And so there is a lot of benefit to having people from a cross 
section of institutions participate in a peer review process. And 
when you have only major institution peer reviews dealing with 
major institutions, they sort of take care of each other. And when 
you don’t have that diversity there, you don’t get a clearer picture 
of the fairness of how that proposal is rated in responding to the 
issues that are there. So I would recommend that diversity be 
added, not just racial diversity, but institutional diversity, in terms 
of looking at the issues of this grant making process that we have 
in effect. It is highly desirable. 

Ms. Johnson. Anyone else? 

Dr. Earvin. I share that same perspective. I have served on a 
number of panels and I can tell you that the deliberations have 
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been greatly enhanced by having that diversity, and difference, and 
perspective as we peruse the proposals that are before us. 

Dr. Fernandez. Years ago, I served on a few panels in the De- 
partment of Education to review various programs. I have not been 
part of any NSF review processes. 

Dr. Fennell. None for NSF. I did some review for NASA pro- 
posals. Again, it was a peer established process. 

Ms. Johnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Smith. Just before I call on Representative Forbes, 
just reacting to Dr. Fennell’s comments. I visualize the possibility 
in this kind of program with these kinds of goals that maybe an 
MSI that is predominantly a teacher training college might have 
more long-term results getting some technology equipment into 
that facility for a better understanding and appreciation of the peo- 
ple that are going to teach more people. The long-term effects 
might be greater regardless of some researcher or science or math 
person trying to evaluate that kind of consideration. So in my opin- 
ion, this is not just for colleges that are trying to encourage science 
and math. It is for every person across the population that can go 
into almost any job, because the understanding, and appreciation, 
and ability to use technology, regardless of your profession, is going 
to be very important in our future. So that is my comment. Rep- 
resentative Forbes. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I will be very brief. 
It would seem to me that just listening to your testimony — and I 
apologize. I have had to be in and out because we have a markup 
in another committee, but you have some differences as perhaps 
where you would like to see the program located among the four 
of you, but at the same time, there is an agreement for the need 
for the program and for the need for this kind of funding to over- 
come some of the digital deficiencies that we have. Is that a fair 
assessment from — anyone disagree with that comment? 

The second question I have is I am always surprised when — I 
have four children. Three of them, I have attended their colleges 
when they were doing orientation — at the percentage of students 
that enter a university or college and change their career path from 
the time that they enter until when they leave, and the percent- 
ages have been staggering. Do you have any idea of what that per- 
centage might be for your respective institutions? Freshmen coming 
in, what is the average percent that would change their career path 
or not have it established when they come in and by the time they 
leave? 

Dr. Fernandez. I don’t know that I can give you a specific per- 
centage, but we do require our students, mostly because of finan- 
cial aid provisions, that they must declare a major as early as pos- 
sible. But that doesn’t happen until at least sometime in the second 
year. By the time they reach 60 credits, they must have that, oth- 
erwise, they may — we may end up getting in trouble with auditors 
because of funds. 

Significant numbers, a large percentage of students, start in one 
area and then decide they want to do something else. I mean, I 
would say half, maybe more than that is typical. 

Dr. Earvin. I would agree that it would be at least half of the 
students that come to us. Having different notions about careers 
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and beginning to learn more about those careers once they enter 
college and what is required for them, students begin to make dif- 
ferent kinds of considerations and shift majors. One of the things 
that we have been concerned about is creating a climate, particu- 
larly, for science education, so that students are encouraged to 
stick it out and stay in those majors. That is critically important. 
I think that is one of the pipeline issues that we have to address 
if we are going to address the core issue involved in this legislation. 

Mr. Forbes. And that is the essence of my question, really. I 
have heard some institutions say as high as 70 percent of their stu- 
dents either don’t know when they enter as freshmen or change 
from the time that they were freshmen. And it seems like to me, 
the two biggest criterion for them in determining where they are 
going to go is when the interest that they have in a particular sub- 
ject matter, and also, the job opportunities that are out there for 
those. And one of the things that I think is important with this bill 
is it helps to foster both of those by creating job opportunities and 
also by creating the interest for the students if we do want to en- 
courage people to go into math and sciences. Would you agree with 
that or feel I am off base on that? 

Dr. Fennell. I think you are on target. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you. Good. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t 
have any other questions. 

Chairman Smith. Mr. Flonda, did you have a question? We have 
about three minutes? 

Mr. Honda. It won’t take that long. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
And I really appreciate our experts here and testifying here. I sup- 
port the outcome of the study that concludes that, you know, this 
is a great need out there. My question to you is the focus of the 
studies have, generally, been around Latinos and African-Ameri- 
cans. My question is, is there room in the bill for inclusion of 
Asian-Americans? I know that many people who are not from the 
west coast or have very limited exposure to Asian-American popu- 
lations, there is a greater assumption, including members of our 
own communities, that Asians have made it. And it is a false as- 
sumption, because when you disaggregate the information, you will 
find that many of our populations suffer the same kinds of mala- 
dies that communities that come from recent immigrants, or who 
are poverty stricken, or who are just not part of the mainstream 
as of yet are not part of the studies and they fall out, you know. 
I am just wondering what your thoughts are relative to APIs 
[Asian and Pacific Islanders]? 

Dr. Fernandez. If I may, at my institution we have a small 
number of Asian students, however, because that is simply the de- 
mographics of the borough from which we draw most of our stu- 
dents. However, other units within the City University have large 
numbers of Asian students, and as a port of entry, New York has 
a lot of immigrant families, a lot of first generation students com- 
ing into our school, and that sounds very similar to the situation 
you would find in some cities in California. So yes, by all means, 
these funds would benefit some of these institutions and those stu- 
dents would also profit from that. 

Mr. Honda. Is there — thank you. 

Dr. Earvin. May I respond to that, also? 
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Mr. Honda. Sure. 

Dr. Earvin. Representing HBCUs, we have never been closed to 
anybody who wants opportunity, and if they come to us needing 
special attention, regardless of their circumstance, we will provide 
it. So we have a small Asian population at my institution, and 
many of them come with the same needs that some of the African- 
American and Hispanic students that we serve, and we treat them 
all as students and address the needs that they have with the re- 
sources that we are able to garner. 

Dr. Humphries. With some reasonable fixed numbers, and for 
those institutions that are similarly situated as we are by the 
Asian Pacific Islanders, we wouldn’t have any objections to their in- 
clusion in the bill. 

Mr. Honda. Thank you very much. I appreciate that, and as ad- 
vocates, I think that we have to build that coalition. I guess within 
the population, if it appears that it is targeting certain populations, 
but it is not inclusive, or there is no outreach program that says 
this program is for you, too, I think that that might be something 
that we can think of in the interim. I appreciate your work and I 
support it 100 percent in making sure that these kinds of help and, 
you know, additional kinds of funding that we need in our institu- 
tions are extended to all these universities. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman Smith. We have three votes. The Committee will 
stand in recess for until about 20 minutes after 12:00, and then we 
will take up our third panel with the Director of the National 
Science Foundation testifying. My guess is we will finish the vote 
sometime between 15 minutes after 12 and 20 minutes after 12. 
And with that, the Committee is in recess. 

Mr. Honda. Mr. Chairman, just a question. When at some point 
in time in this process are we able to have an amendment to in- 
clude API in the language, API institutions? 

Chairman Smith. I think it is appropriate to consider amend- 
ments and changes in this subcommittee. In two weeks we will be 
taking this to the full Science Committee for a full markup. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Smith. Yes? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I am in markup in Judiciary. Could I get one 
question into this panel before you adjourn? I think there is about 
seven minutes on the vote. I am going to have to go back to mark- 
up. 

Chairman Smith. Would it be possible to have you, personally — 
since we only have five minutes until the close of the vote, would 
it be possible if you personally asked the individual for a minute 
instead of calling us back. I have, technically, recessed it, but why 
don’t you proceed on the microphone and we will print in the 
record the response, without objection, when we reconvene? 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me just — this is an issue that is very im- 
portant to me, Dr. Humphries, and I only came to make sure that 
whatever issues we need to resolve in markup are effectively han- 
dled. I am in Judiciary markup at this time and will not be able 
to come back when this committee reconvenes. So all I want to 
know is, is this legislation on the right track? Is there something 
that we can add with respect to amendments to make sure that it 
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effectively answers the concerns that the historically black colleges 
have with respect to the digital divide? And also, with respect to 
the funds being authorized, are we appropriately or sufficiently 
funding this effort as relates to historically black, and obviously, 
Hispanic serving, Native American institutions, I assume, are in- 
cluded in this? 

And I thank the Chairman for his indulgence. I hope that will 
be put on the record as well. I thank the Chairman very much for 
allowing me to ask this question. 

Dr. Humphries. To respond, number one, if we get it funded at 
$250 million, it is not a one-time funding. It needs to have multi- 
year funding. The $250 million is a good start. The average size 
grant should be about $2.5 million, and therefore, that will only 
cover about 100 institutions. And so there are about 400 institu- 
tions involved in this, and so we need to have more money than 
that. And so $250 million is a good start. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. And as to the reason the bill is for $250 mil- 
lion, a one-time grant, a one-time allotment, or over a period of 
time? 

Dr. Humphries. I think you would have to — I would be much 
more comfortable if that were reinforced that this is a multi-year 
program. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. I got you. I am pulling out for you the issues 
that I am concerned about. All right. And so I have got that. 

Dr. Humphries. The second thing is that we would like strong 
language in the bill which assures that the peer review committee 
will come from the core heart of institutions that is being consid- 
ered for funding. We want to be judged by a jury of our peers. I 
mean, it really means what it says, the peers. So we want an hon- 
est effort at making sure that the people who look at these pro- 
posals come from HBCUs and minority, Hispanics, and minority 
serving institutions. Okay? We really like the idea of the advisory 
council, and would want to make sure that there is a good rep- 
resentation by stellar people from our groups on that advisory com- 
mittee to advise the National Science Foundation or wherever you 
put this bill with regard to that. 

Ms. Jackson Lee. Let me thank you, gentlemen. I think I am 
now down to 24 minutes to be able to get to the Floor to vote. I 
respect all the witnesses that are here. I won’t inquire of all of you. 
I wanted to clearly get on the record my support for the intent of 
this legislation, but my desire to make it where it really works for 
our students, our faculty, and to reemphasize that I believe it is 
vital that you all are a real part in both the digital divide, home- 
land security research, and research dealing with issues such as 
bioterrorism, and of course, medical research. I think that is ex- 
tremely important, and would like to close simply by saying that 
I added to the bioterrorism, bioshield legislation, the ability for 
these types of institutions to collaborate and receive funding for 
such research. I thank you very much. 

[Recess] 
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Panel III 

Chairman Smith. The Subcommittee will reconvene from recess 
and proceed back to the work before this subcommittee. And we 
welcome our third panel and one of the world’s greatest leading ad- 
vocates and administrators for scientific research in the funda- 
mental and basic area, Dr. Rita Colwell. Dr. Colwell, please pro- 
ceed with your comments. 

STATEMENT OF DR. RITA R. COLWELL, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
SCIENCE FOUNDATION 

Dr. Colwell. Mr. Chairman, I really appreciate the opportunity 
to testify before the Committee on H.R. 2183, the Digital and Wire- 
less Technology Program Act of 2003, and I will add that I do enjoy 
testifying before your Committee, so I thank you, sir. 

Although NSF supports the goal of assisting America’s institu- 
tions to develop fully the technological infrastructure, and we dem- 
onstrate this through a number of ongoing programmatic activities 
that are aimed at strengthening science and engineering research 
and education at minority serving institutions, we cannot support 
H.R. 2183 in its current form. My written testimony, which I would 
respectfully request be entered into the record, describes 

Chairman Smith. Certainly, without objection. 

Dr. Colwell. Thank you, sir. It describes in detail some of the 
issues raised by the bill. And although we fully support the aims 
of the legislation — and I repeat, we fully support the aims of the 
legislation — we believe that it may prove a better fit in some ongo- 
ing activities in other departments than creating a new effort at 
NSF. Rather than serving as a resource for providing high band- 
width connections and wireless networks, NSF has a much more 
appropriate role in finding the most effective way to put technology 
to work in minority serving institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, one of my goals during my tenure 
as Director of NSF is to increase representation by underrep- 
resented groups in science, technology, engineering, and mathe- 
matics. I believe that we are well on the way to achieving truly 
vertical and horizontal integration of all those efforts at NSF. But 
obviously, we can do better. We have been taking a close look over 
the past two years at improving the participation of minority serv- 
ing institutions in all of our activities. Although we had anticipated 
making this announcement as part of our Fiscal Year 2005 budget 
request in February, let me share with you some of our thinking 
right now. 

The President’s Fiscal Year 2004 budget request seeks a signifi- 
cant increase in our funding for the Louis Stokes Alliances for Mi- 
nority Participation, referred to as the LSAMP program. This pro- 
gram has been singled out as having in place a number of best 
practices approaches to improving minority science and engineering 
enrollment and retention. We will also place greater emphasis on 
the success of the LSAMP efforts in placing students in graduate 
programs and involving them in other NSF research-related activi- 
ties. We expect to continue to see healthy growth in the budgets 
of this very important program. We also look forward to using this 
model across all of our research and education programs. 
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It has become clear to me that our efforts at improving the par- 
ticipation of the MSIs, minority serving institutions, in various pro- 
grams has created a situation where no one person at NSF is re- 
sponsible for supervising and tracking the individual efforts of our 
directorates. That is why I am creating a new senior position with- 
in my office to oversee our efforts to improve the involvement of 
underrepresented groups in science, technology, engineering, and 
mathematics. Now, this position will report directly to me, will be 
given the authority within NSF to ensure that the individual direc- 
torates are held accountable for the various pieces of this effort and 
will serve as NSF’s chief link to the community. I expect to have 
someone in this position very soon. 

In addition, although NSF’s efforts at increasing support for mi- 
nority serving institutions have been successful in the education 
and human resources programs, we have been lagging behind in 
this effort in our research and related activities accounts. There- 
fore, this new position will work with each of the NSF’s assistant 
directors to determine how the MSIs can most effectively partici- 
pate in our research and related activities, including, but not lim- 
ited to, activities such as identifying specific opportunities within 
all directorates that are relevant to MSIs and establishing a plan 
for increasing the participation of those institutions; providing trav- 
el and support funds for professors and students from MSIs to 
work in summer positions at the NSF supported multi-user facili- 
ties; developing a systematic program of travel grounds for profes- 
sors from MSIs for professional development activities, including 
supporting MSI faculty attendants at proposal writing workshops; 
and ensuring greater outreach so that MSIs have the information 
that they need to be competitive in programs to provide classroom 
laboratory instrumentation. 

The Math and Science Partnership Initiative also serves as an 
important point of entry for MSIs to the Foundation. We will work 
with our MSP team to schedule workshops at MSIs to assist them 
in developing viable partnerships for future competitions. 

Mr. Chairman, I see these as first steps in expanding NSF’s sup- 
port for minority serving institutions; they are only first steps. I 
would like to develop a trusting, mutually advantageous, long-term 
working relationship between every directorate within the National 
Science Foundation and the minority serving community, and I be- 
lieve this new position will do that. I also believe it will put in 
place the final piece of the puzzle that is needed to ensure complete 
vertical and horizontal integration of these important programs. 

Let me assure you that NSF stands ready to work with the Com- 
mittee to achieve our common goal of meeting the requirements of 
our 21st century workforce. Our future economic and national secu- 
rity demands a coherent strategy that will fully utilize all of Amer- 
ica’s human resource in science and technology. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your and your subcommittee’s long- 
standing support of NSF. We are truly grateful. I would be pleased 
to answer any questions that you may have. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Colwell follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Rita R. Colwell 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, I appreciate the opportunity to 
testify before the Committee on H.R. 2183, the Digital Wireless Technology Program 
Act of 2003. H.R. 2183 would establish a new Office of Digital and Wireless Network 
Technology at the National Science Foundation to administer a new grant program 
to “eligible institutions” as defined in the bill, and would provide authorizations of 
$250 million for each year for the next five fiscal years. 

Let me begin by emphasizing that the National Science Foundation is fully com- 
mitted to assisting America’s institutions, including those that serve minorities and 
women, in developing their technological infrastructure. As I have said before, the 
U.S. S&T enterprise has failed to cultivate a vast pool of untapped talent among 
women and minorities. Minorities earn only one-tenth as many S&E doctoral de- 
grees as their white counterparts; and whereas women comprise half of the college- 
educated workforce, they continue to fill only 10 percent of the country’s engineering 
jobs. The requirements of the Nation’s 21st century workforce, and indeed our fu- 
ture economic and national security, call for a coherent strategy that will fully uti- 
lize all of America’s human resources in science and technology. 

The National Science Foundation is leading the way in pursuing such a strategy. 
I believe that if we work together to strengthen and improve existing efforts that 
are consistent with the goals underlying this legislation, and to establish new activi- 
ties that will further these goals, we can make substantial improvements in the 
educational and research infrastructure of all our colleges and universities, includ- 
ing those that serve populations currently under-represented in science, engineering 
and technology. 

As you know, the National Science Foundation is authorized by the Science and 
Engineering Equal Opportunities Act 

to undertake or support a comprehensive science and engineering education pro- 
gram to increase the participation of minorities in science and engineering, and 
to support activities to initiate research at minority institutions. 

We seek to fulfill this mandate through a comprehensive portfolio of programs 
that challenge the research and education community to present NSF with ideas, 
plans, programs, and actions that will result in a demonstrable gain in the number 
of U.S. citizens from under-represented groups who pursue science, technology, engi- 
neering, and math careers at every level — from high school through post-graduate 
education. Through our merit-review process, we fund the most promising ideas, 
and we can claim some success in this regard. 

Institutions receiving funds through the Louis Stokes Alliances for Minority Par- 
ticipation program (LSAMPs) 1 funded by NSF have produced 174,000 minority 
Bachelor degrees in science and engineering since 1991. In 2001 alone, the LSAMP 
institutions produced 21,704 minority S&E graduates — 70 percent of all minority 
S&E baccalaureate graduates that year. Our budget request for FY04 increases 
funding to the LSAMP program by 23 percent and our Historically Black Colleges 
and Universities Undergraduate Program by 43 percent. Funding for our Major Re- 
search Instrumentation program, which assists in the acquisition or development of 
major research instrumentation by U.S. institutions and benefits a broad and di- 
verse class of institutions, is increased by 67 percent. In addition, our Workforce for 
the 21st Century Initiative recognizes the need to increase the number of scientific 
and technologically literate U.S. citizens in the labor force. One of its principal goals 
is to broaden participation in science and engineering. In many institutions, includ- 
ing minority-serving institutions, the focus will be on drawing elements from exist- 
ing NSF programs and challenging collaborators at these institutions to design pro- 
grams that complement integrated activities at the pre-K-12 and graduate levels to 
develop an innovative and seamless route of advancement for the students they 
serve. We are also investing in research to determine the experiences and strategies 
that are most effective in attracting and retaining students in careers that require 
fluency in math, science, engineering or technology. 

Integrating these proven strategies into any new initiatives is crucial to maintain- 
ing momentum and propelling us further along the path toward achieving our 
agreed-upon objective — to increase the number of graduates, including under-rep- 
resented minorities, in science, mathematics, engineering, and technology by pro- 
viding access to leading-edge research and educational-networking technologies to 
America’s institutions of higher education, including minority-serving institutions, 


1 Many of the LSAMP alliances include Minority Serving Institutions. However alliance par- 
ticipants include a broad and diverse group of institutions. 
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that can demonstrate a plan for using this technology to increase the number of stu- 
dents and graduates, including under-represented minorities, in science. 

Although NSF supports the goal of assisting America’s institutions to develop 
their technological infrastructure, as demonstrated through a number of ongoing 
programmatic activities aimed at strengthening science and engineering research 
and education at all institutions, including minority-serving institutions, we cannot 
support H.R. 2183 in its current form. The following describes some of the issues 
raised by the legislation. We also understand that the Department of Justice is re- 
viewing the legislation for possible Constitutional concerns. 

NSF’s existing organizational structure, widely recognized for its efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness, is already adequate to administer programs targeted at ensuring equal 
access to all institutions, including minority-serving institutions. Adding an Office 
of Digital and Wireless Network Technology, as proposed in the legislation, would 
constrain rather than facilitate the integration of research and education programs 
within the Foundation, and would operate with a mandate that is much more nar- 
row than the broad, integrative approach consistent with our present plans. 

Another concern is the inherent tension between the way that the program pro- 
posed in H.R. 2183 would be administered and NSF’s fundamental operating poli- 
cies. For example, the proposed program is comparable to our STEP (Tech Talent) 
Program in that it includes an evaluation component to assess the impact of improv- 
ing connectivity with the specific outcomes, such as improving the quality of edu- 
cation, increasing the number of students at target institutions who take math, 
science, engineering, and technology courses, and increasing the number of grad- 
uates with majors in these fields. However, the evaluation process does not follow 
the Foundation’s well-regarded merit-review process and award-administration tra- 
dition of ensuring that experts in the field are included in the review process. 

Similarly, the proposed program would require NSF to fund every single eligible 
institution that applies, regardless of merit. Although there may very well be value 
in such an approach with respect to institutions that badly need infrastructure im- 
provement, NSF would not be the right entity to administer it. The legislation is 
also silent with respect to planning grants. I would encourage you to consider the 
value of planning grants as an effective and proven way of engaging institutions 
that have not previously applied for funding or have been unsuccessful. We have 
found that providing funding to support faculty and administrators to thoroughly 
consider the long-term costs, commitments, and need to integrate technology 
throughout their institutions results in proposals for full awards that are much 
more successful and capable of meeting programmatic goals. 

We also note that the President’s FY 2004 Budget supports a number of programs 
in the Departments of Commerce, Education and Agriculture, and elsewhere that 
already address the goals of H.R. 2183 to provide financial assistance to improve 
technology instruction and infrastructure at higher-education facilities, including 
minority-serving institutions. 

Furthermore, the authorized spending levels in the bill are simply not realistic. 
It is NSF’s view that the current authorization levels in the bill would set unreal- 
istic expectations within the community that could not be met. It would be nearly 
impossible to fund anything near the levels currently authorized in the bill. 

For example, if this program were fully funded within the FY ’04 request it would 
represent: 

• Nearly half (43 percent) of our Computer and Information Science and Engi- 
neering account ($584 million in ’04); 

• More than a quarter (27 percent) of our Education and Human Resources ac- 
tivity ($938 million in ’04); 

• 22 percent of our requested amount for Tools ($1,112 billion), which is the 
budget area that provides “broadly accessible, state-of-the-art and shared re- 
search and education tools;” or 

• 5 percent of our total budget ($5,481 billion). 

Mr. Chairman, if this program were appropriated within our existing budget re- 
quest, we would be obliged to cut drastically some of the very NSF accounts, which 
I have cited above, that are responsible for tremendous advances in increasing the 
populations currently under-represented in the Nation’s science, engineering and 
technology fields. Furthermore, we would be forced to cut other areas that this com- 
mittee cares deeply about, such as our STEP (TechTalent) program, our 
CyberSecurity efforts, Noyce Scholarships, and possibly the Math and Science Part- 
nership Program. 

Rather than serving as a resource for commodity high bandwidth connections and 
duplicating existing programs, NSF has a much more appropriate role in assessing 
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the most effective way to integrate emerging technology into research and edu- 
cational settings in America’s institutions, including its minority-serving institu- 
tions. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, one of my goals during my tenure as Director of NSF 
is to seamlessly integrate efforts to increase representation by under-represented 
groups in science, technology, engineering and mathematics. As my testimony has 
already indicated, I believe we are well on the way to achieving truly vertical and 
horizontal integration of these efforts at NSF. But we can do better. 

In looking over the range of NSF programs, I am struck by several realities. First, 
we have in our portfolio a number of programs designed to attract under-rep- 
resented minorities to the fields of science, technology, engineering and mathe- 
matics. We have viewed these as experiments to determine a set of “best practices” 
that could eventually be adopted — both throughout NSF and in the higher education 
community. 

This is fine as far as it goes. But we need to provide more effective incentives for 
adopting these best practices — both within NSF and in the educational community 
at large. One way NSF is addressing the need for greater attention to under-rep- 
resented groups is by focusing attention on the broader impacts proposed activities 
in the evaluation of grant proposals. In this regard, we emphasize that, as a matter 
of policy, NSF returns — without review — any proposal for funding that does not sep- 
arately address broader impacts such as how well a proposed activity broadens the 
participation of under-represented groups and to what extent it will enhance the in- 
frastructure for research and education in STEM fields. 

Second, it is important that we also address diversity needs much more directly. 
As I have already discussed, demographic reality demands that we work much hard- 
er to create a high-tech workforce that truly looks like America. This will require 
a cadre of professionals, managers and technicians in STEM-related disciplines that 
are representative of the population. 

We have been taking a close look over the past two years at various efforts we 
could undertake to improve the participation of Minority Serving Institutions across 
all of our activities. There are several steps we will take, both immediately and 
across the next five years, to respond to this need. Although we had anticipated 
making this announcement as part of our FY05 budget request in February, let me 
share with you some of our thinking now. 

There are several steps that will be taken in the near term. As I have mentioned 
before the President’s FY04 budget request seeks a significant increase in funding 
for the Louis Stokes Alliances for Minority Participation (LSAMP) program. This 
program has been singled out as having in place a number of “best practices” ap- 
proaches to improving minority STEM enrollment and retention. We will also place 
greater emphasis on the success of the LSAMP efforts in placing students into grad- 
uate programs and involving them in other NSF research related activities. We look 
forward to leveraging this success by vertically and horizontally integrating all of 
our research and education programs, including LSAMP. 

That alone, however, is not enough. Mr. Chairman, it has become clear to me that 
our efforts to integrate programs aimed at increasing the number of students who 
pursue studies in science, technology, engineering and mathematics at all levels, 
while successful, have also created a situation where no one person is responsible 
for supervising and tracking the individual efforts of our directorates. That is why 
I am creating a new senior position within the Office of the Director to oversee all 
of our efforts to increase representation by under-represented groups in science, 
technology, engineering and mathematics. The person in this position will report di- 
rectly to me, will be given the authority within NSF to ensure that the individual 
directorates are held accountable for their various pieces of this effort, and will 
serve as NSF’s chief link to the community. I expect to have someone in this posi- 
tion very soon. 

In addition, although NSF’s efforts at increasing support for Minority Serving In- 
stitutions have been successful in our Education and Human Resources programs, 
we have been lagging behind this effort in our Research and Related Activities ac- 
counts. Therefore, the person in this new position will work with each of NSF’s As- 
sistant Directors to determine how MSIs can most effectively participate in our Re- 
search and Related Activities, including but not limited to activities such as: 

• Identifying specific opportunities within all directorates that are relevant to 
MSIs and establishing a plan for increasing the participation of those institu- 
tions; 

• Providing travel and support funds for professors and students from MSIs to 
work in summer positions at NSF-supported multi-user facilities; 
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• Developing a systematic program of travel grants for professors from MSIs to 
attend professional meetings, workshops, and other professional development 
activities; 

• Ensuring greater outreach so that MSIs have the information they need to 
be competitive in programs to provide classroom laboratory instrumentation; 
and 

• Establishing a program of awards to MSIs to support faculty attendance at 
proposal writing workshops and to provide summer salary awards to enable 
faculty to write proposals. 

The Math and Science Partnership (MSP) initiative should also serve as an impor- 
tant point of entry for MSIs to the National Science Foundation. Many current MSP 
programs involve school districts serving a significant proportion of minority and 
disadvantaged K-12 students. I will ask the person in this new position to work 
with our MSP team to schedule workshops at MSIs to assist them in developing via- 
ble partnerships for future Math and Science Partnership competitions. 

Mr. Chairman, I see these as first steps in expanding NSF support to MSIs — but 
only first steps. I want to develop a trusting, mutually advantageous, long-term 
working relationship between every directorate within NSF and the MSI commu- 
nity, and I believe this new position will do just that. I also believe it will put in 
place the final piece of the puzzle that is needed to ensure compete vertical and hor- 
izontal integration of these important programs. 

Let me assure you that NSF stands ready to work with the committee to achieve 
our common goal of meeting the requirements of our 21st century workforce. Our 
future economic and national security demands a coherent strategy that will fully 
utilize all of America’s human resources in science and technology. 

Mr. Chairman I appreciate your, and your Subcommittee’s longstanding support 
of NSF. I would be pleased to answer any questions that you may have. 

Biography for Rita R. Colwell 

Dr. Rita R. Colwell became the 11th Director of the National Science Foundation 
on August 4, 1998. Since taking office, Dr. Colwell has spearheaded the agency’s 
emphases in K-12 science and mathematics education, graduate science and engi- 
neering education/training and the increased participation of women and minorities 
in science and engineering. 

Her policy approach has enabled the agency to strengthen its core activities, as 
well as establish support for major initiatives, including Nanotechnology, Biocom- 
plexity, Information Technology, Social, Behavioral and Economic Sciences and the 
21st Century Workforce. In her capacity as NSF Director, she serves as Co-chair 
of the Committee on Science of the National Science and Technology Council. 

Before coming to NSF, Dr. Colwell was President of the University of Maryland 
Biotechnology Institute, 1991-1998, and she remains Professor of Microbiology and 
Biotechnology (on leave) at the University Maryland. She was also a member of the 
National Science Board (NSF’s governing body) from 1984 to 1990. 

Dr. Colwell has held many advisory positions in the U.S. Government, non-profit 
science policy organizations, and private foundations, as well as in the international 
scientific research community. She is a nationally respected scientist and educator, 
and has authored or co-authored 16 books and more than 600 scientific publications. 
She produced the award-winning film, Invisible Seas, and has served on editorial 
boards of numerous scientific journals. 

She is the recipient of numerous awards, including the Medal of Distinction from 
Columbia University, the Gold Medal of Charles University, Prague, and the Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, and the Alumna Summa Laude Dignata from the 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

Dr. Colwell has also been awarded 26 honorary degrees from institutions of higher 
education, including her Alma Mater, Purdue University. Dr. Colwell is an honorary 
member of the microbiological societies of the UK, France, Israel, Bangladesh, and 
the U.S. and has held several honorary professorships, including the University of 
Queensland, Australia. A geological site in Antarctica, Colwell Massif, has been 
named in recognition of her work in the polar regions. 

Dr. Colwell has previously served as Chairman of the Board of Governors of the 
American Academy of Microbiology and also as President of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, the Washington Academy of Sciences, the 
American Society for Microbiology, the Sigma Xi National Science Honorary Society, 
and the International Union of Microbiological Societies. Dr. Colwell is a member 
of the National Academy of Sciences. 
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Born in Beverly, Massachusetts, Dr. Colwell holds a B.S. in Bacteriology and an 
M.S. in Genetics, from Purdue University, and a Ph.D. in Oceanography from the 
University of Washington. 


Discussion 

Chairman Smith. Thank you, Dr. Colwell. You speak of the new 
administrative position that you are instituting at NSF, but as I 
have expressed some of my concerns to some of the colleges around 
the country that may have as great a need as a minority serving 
institution, I guess my interest would be that we don’t end up over- 
looking the need in this area of equipment, and technology, and 
wiring, if you will, of some of those schools that aren’t minority 
serving institutions. And so I am not sure what the obligation — are 
you just implementing this position as sort of an affirmative action 
effort to make sure that we don’t overlook the needs of minority 
serving institutions? 

Dr. Colwell. No, sir. Mr. Chairman, this has been, actually, in 
the works for some time, because we have learned a couple of years 
ago as we looked across the Foundation, we found that there were 
programs for minority serving institutions in each of the direc- 
torates, but they weren’t connected. They weren’t working as a 
team, if you will. We also felt that the efforts in the education and 
human resources directorate needed to be linked strongly with the 
research components of the National Science Foundation. So we 
have been working toward this direction. 

In addition, we have found that we have programs that address, 
as you well know, K-12 education, and undergraduate institutions, 
graduate institutions, and even programs for community colleges 
for continuing students returning to college. But we haven’t linked 
these together. That is, if you have some very bright kids who are 
in the K-12 programs, we should somehow tag them or encourage 
them, find a way to make sure that they are aware of and can be 
introduced to the undergraduate programs like the very successful 
Louis Stokes Alliance Minority Participation. And that those stu- 
dents who do very well in undergraduate school in the Louis Stokes 
programs, we should be tracking those students and encouraging 
them to go into graduate school. So it is an effort that has been 
underway, and having an individual to ensure connectivity would 
be very, very effective for the program, for the entire Foundation. 

Chairman Smith. Are you prepared — if not NSF, are you pre- 
pared to make a recommendation where this might be adminis- 
tered that might be most appropriate? 

Dr. Colwell. Well, the earlier panel spoke of a technology pro- 
gram in another agency which appears to be much more aligned 
with what the objectives of this program would be. And I would say 
that as presently constructed, the program, although extremely im- 
portant and valuable in intent, and with which we agree, doesn’t 
fit the NSF program structure and culture. It is worthwhile, but 
it doesn’t really fit NSF because the programs we have underway 
are very effective, and we intend to increase funding for those very 
successful programs, link them, and do the kinds of activities that 
NSF does so well. 

Chairman Smith. Relate to some of the members, witnesses on 
the previous panel suggested that there wasn’t the kind of rep- 
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resentation from small colleges, from MSIs, minority serving insti- 
tutions, and that lack of representation biased the end results of 
what grants were approved for what universities. 

Dr. Colwell. We have a difficult problem in that we maintain 
an electronic database of about 270,000 reviewers, and the poten- 
tial reviewers are identified from a variety of sources, including ap- 
plicant suggestions, references attached to proposals, published pa- 
pers, scientific citation indexes, and similar databases. In addition, 
when I am traveling to institutions, such as a recent visit, a very 
wonderful visit, to Tuskegee University, I asked the president and 
the faculty to send me names and very brief CVs of potential re- 
viewers to be added to the database. And this has been a very im- 
portant mechanism and the staff do the same. 

During fiscal year 2002, about 48,000 reviewers were sent one or 
more proposals for review; 10,000 reviewers served as panelists; 
and in all, 54,000 individuals served in a panel, were sent a pro- 
posal for mail review or served in both functions, and about 9,000 
of these reviewers had never reviewed an NSF proposal before. So 
we are reaching out. Now, the difficulty we have is that we cannot 
legally demand or require the reviewers to state whether they are 
African-American, or Hispanic, or whatever, but they can volun- 
tarily provide that information. And so demographic information 
was volunteered for only 3,507 of these reviewers; and 1,168, 33 
percent of these 3,507 reviewers indicated they are members of an 
underrepresented group. 

Now, the low response rate overall, the many, many reviewers, 
can be attributed to the inability of NSF to legally require review- 
ers to provide the demographic information. Because this informa- 
tion is voluntary, we can request it, but we cannot require it. Nev- 
ertheless, I think it does give a sample of our — particularly, in re- 
cent years, our sincere effort to increase minority participation in 
panels and as reviewers. 

Chairman Smith. In your evaluation of grants through NSF and 
the peer review process, there is equipment that certainly has to 
be considered in who gets what grant. As far as — does the lack of 
equipment and the mechanics, and machinery, and the plans that 
maybe some minority serving institutions don’t have, is that an ob- 
vious discredit or discount in their ability to get grant applications 
through NSF? 

Dr. Colwell. There is no question that all institutions that do 
not have the capacity to compete because of lack of instrumenta- 
tion. We do have the small grants for instrumentation program 
which is now nearly $100 million, and this is open to all institu- 
tions, and the minority serving institutions do compete and are 
successful. 

Chairman Smith. Is that predominantly based on need, the 
granting of those grants? 

Dr. Colwell. The need is certainly a component, but as you, 
yourself, pointed out in comments earlier, sir, we must take into 
account in the review process the excellence of the idea proposed 
for the use of the instrumentation, as well as the proposer of the 
institution being able to accommodate the instrumentation. But 
need, certainly, is obviously part of it, because if you don’t have the 
instrument, you wouldn’t be asking for it. And being able to place 
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it, to enable as many students as possible to have access to the 
equipment, of course, is the objective. 

Chairman Smith. How would we go about — I mean, I feel very 
strong on a results evaluation of whatever we do with taxpayers 
dollars. How could we discover and find out the needs of some of 
these universities? I mean, we have had a study on the black serv- 
ing institutions, and obviously, there is a great need there, but we 
haven’t done such a study, to my knowledge, on other institutions 
from community colleges, to small state colleges, to private colleges, 
in terms of their lack of facilities that would accommodate the high 
tech age that we are approaching. 

Dr. Colwell. You touch on an area where we are deeply inter- 
ested in making a sincere concerted effort, and that is focusing on 
the community colleges and the smaller institutions, the four-year 
colleges, because we have learned that is where the majority, I 
think about 80 percent of Native Americans, and well over 50 per- 
cent of Hispanic, Chicano, African-American students will be found. 
And obviously, we have got to upgrade the instrumentation, but 
also, the capability that is to assist in improving the science and 
math education at these institutions, because they are feeding the 
future science and technology personnel and workers for the work- 
force for our country in this 21st century. 

Chairman Smith. What would NSF do to — assuming for a mo- 
ment that the responsibility for this legislation for helping these 
particular colleges is not there, what is NSF doing to help in reduc- 
ing the, if you will, digital divide problem? 

Dr. Colwell. Within the computer science side, the computer 
and information science and engineering directorate, there are pro- 
grams that are open to and encouraging for minority serving insti- 
tutions for infrastructure building, and especially, through the 
cyber infrastructure program that we are well underway and em- 
phasizing. This is to build connectivity to all institutions, all of the 
scientific enterprises around the country, that is the colleges and 
the universities, and especially, those that are not now connected 
to computing capacity. So that is a program and a major effort for 
the Foundation, which I think is very, very important and is cru- 
cial for connectivity, particularly, for the minority serving institu- 
tions. 

Chairman Smith. Expanding on this a little bit, NSF has tried — 
has programs to encourage greater minority graduates in science 
and engineering. 

Dr. Colwell. Yes. 

Chairman Smith. Review what that program is for the Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Colwell. Well, the Louis Stokes Alliances for Minority Par- 
ticipation is one that we are really very proud of because it has 
produced 174,000 minority Bachelor’s degrees in science and engi- 
neering since 1991. And just in 2001 alone, the LSAMP institutions 
produced 21,704 minority science and engineering graduates, and 
that was 70 percent of all the minority science and engineering 
baccalaureate graduates that year, 2001. So our budget request for 
Fiscal Year 2004 increases the funding for that program by 23 per- 
cent, and our Historically Black Colleges and Universities Under- 
graduate program, another very successful program, by 43 percent. 
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And so funding for the major research instrumentation program 
that I just mentioned, which assists in getting the equipment, is 
going to be increased by 67 percent. So we think these are the pro- 
grams proven to be effective, they are competitive, and they work. 
And I think these are the programs we want to enhance. 

Chairman Smith. Thank you. Mr. Forbes. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Doctor, for 
appearing here and your testimony. And thank you for your sup- 
port of the overall goal of what we are trying to accomplish here. 
One of the questions that I had in reading your written testimony 
that you submitted for the record is whether or not you are under 
the impression that the funding for this program would come out 
of the existing budget for NSF? 

Dr. Colwell. We don’t see any evidence of otherwise, and that 
creates a serious problem. 

Mr. Forbes. So your testimony has been based on your belief 
that the funding for this program would come out of the existing 
NSF budget? 

Dr. Colwell. Based on the evidence to date, sir, that would be 
a conclusion that would be warranted. 

Mr. Forbes. Okay. If , in fact, the budget, the appropriations 
were to come on top of the NSF budget, would that change your 
opinion? 

Dr. Colwell. There is serious difficulties with the program. 
Frankly, I would rather see a program more attuned to the 
EPSCoR program for the minority serving institutions. There are 
some difficulties in that the peer review, as I understand the 
Chairman’s comments, needs to be not just from a single institu- 
tion, but it needs to be representative of whatever the proposed use 
and research effort is to be undertaken. 

Mr. Forbes. Excuse me. Let me just clarify that. Do you believe 
additional peer review needs to be in this bill? 

Dr. Colwell. No. I think the NSF peer review works very, very 
well, extremely well. 

Mr. Forbes. And your understanding that we have an advisory 
board under this bill as opposed to the peer review that you heard 
testified about? 

Dr. Colwell. Which I do not think is necessary, because we do 
have a National Science Board which sets policies for the National 
Science Foundation, and we do have advisory committees for each 
of the programs. And I would like to point out, actually — I am 
sorry that Dr. Humphries is not here, but Dr. Humphries and Dr. 
Badonia, Deputy Director of the NSF, some years ago, before Dr. 
Badonia was with NSF, he and Dr. Humphries served on the panel 
that established the Minority Participation Program which has 
evolved into the Louis Stokes Minority program, and that has prov- 
en to be enormously successful. 

Mr. Forbes. But let me clarify, you have advisory boards on 
other programs? 

Dr. Colwell. We have advisory for the director, advisory com- 
mittees for the directorates and a committee of visitors for the di- 
rectorates. 

Mr. Forbes. And they work well? 

Dr. Colwell. They work well. 
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Mr. Forbes. You also made the comment in your written testi- 
mony that you thought the authorized spending levels in the bill 
were simply not realistic. Can you tell me what a realistic spending 
level would be? 

Dr. Colwell. Realistic in the sense of not having any new 
money. 

Mr. Forbes. Okay. Now, I want you to, if you can, tell me what 
spending levels you think would be appropriate to accomplish these 
goals that were here. Your statement there was based on the fact 
that they wouldn’t be realistic if they were coming out of your ex- 
isting budget. Is that right? 

Dr. Colwell. Yes. 

Mr. Forbes. But so that wasn’t addressed to whether or not the 
spending levels were appropriate to accomplish the goals of the bill. 

Dr. Colwell. I think that an analysis of the needs of the institu- 
tions would be not outside of that which is listed as overall needed, 
but obviously, the realism of it being appropriated in one fell swoop 
is unlikely. 

Mr. Forbes. Can you tell us what the direct NSF funding to mi- 
nority serving institutions was over the last decade percentage- 
wise of the budget? 

Dr. Colwell. 3.6 percent of the NSF funds go directly to minor- 
ity serving institutions. 

Mr. Forbes. And do you feel that that was adequate to accom- 
plish the goals that we are talking about here? 

Dr. Colwell. Obviously, I do not, because we are working very 
hard to improve programs, and also, outreach. That is, we have 
learned that over the last few years that workshops which we, our 
staff, hold to assist and advise institutions which have not been 
successful or have not even applied to NSF before, and therefore, 
are unaware of the processes involved, that these workshops can be 
very, very helpful. And so we have had these workshops in states 
like Alabama and Mississippi, where institutions are located, and 
at minority serving institutions around the country, to improve 
their capability of competing. 

Mr. Forbes. And Mr. Chairman, if I could just ask one more 
question? I know my time has expired, but you have written that 
there were 174,000 degrees that had been given to minorities based 
on the program that you cited. Can you tell me what the number 
of those degrees were that came from historically black colleges? 

Dr. Colwell. I will have to get you that precise number. 

Mr. Forbes. If you could, and the other question, and you can 
follow up in writing on this one as well. One of my concerns, also, 
is we talk about what we are doing in K through 12, but I would 
like your feeling on how we keep those students involved in math 
and sciences when they get to historically black colleges if we don’t 
have the technology there to be able to continue to feed that inter- 
est and keep them involved in it. 

Dr. Colwell. Technology is critical. There is no question about 
it. But I think what is more important is to have the connectivity, 
K-12, with universities. We have established the GK-12 program, 
and that program has proven to be enormously successful, because 
it funds graduate students who are pursuing their degrees in 
science or engineering to spend 20 hours a week not in the under- 
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graduate classes but actually in the elementary, middle, and high 
schools, as a source of information, but more importantly, as men- 
tors and role models. And we have found that this is very, very im- 
portant because it allows these young children to identify with 
these students who are going on to become engineers and scientists 
in a way that wouldn’t be done just through reading about it in a 
book. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Doctor. 

Dr. Colwell. So these kinds of program are very important. 

Mr. Forbes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Smith. Mr. Forbes, if you would allow a colloquy be- 
tween you and I? 

Mr. Forbes. Sure. 

Chairman Smith. Where did the $250 million come from, how 
was that figure derived? 

Mr. Forbes. Well, I think that was a figure that came from dis- 
cussions with the minority serving institutions. And again, as you 
heard some testimony, it came from averages. I think you could get 
testimony that would say you would need twice that amount of 
money. You would also have people that say you could get by with 
half that amount of money. But we felt that based upon the testi- 
mony that we had heard from individuals, that the $250 million al- 
location was a good start in how we could bridge these gaps that 
were there. And you heard testimony today that I think was simi- 
lar to that. 

Chairman Smith. I guess I should — allow me to express some of 
my concerns. The Federal Government is going to be more and 
more, if you will, strapped for funds in the future, and I expect that 
future budgets are going to be very lean as we accommodate our 
largest deficits in history. We are now 227 years old, and the first 
200 years we accumulated $500 billion of debt. Now we are going 
deeper in debt, $500 billion a year. So if it is true that we are faced 
with very tight budgets in the future, and NSF and our research 
effort is going to share in those tight budgets, I would be particu- 
larly concerned that an additional responsibility put in NSF would 
endanger some of our efforts in our partnership effort to promote 
better K through 12 education in science and math. It could very 
well jeopardize our Louis Stokes effort that we have in NSF, and 
certainly, even jeopardize some of our efforts in Tech Talent. So I 
would be very wary of assigning this additional responsibility to 
NSF that might endanger some of those existing programs. And 
currently, it would be my preference that it go into the new admin- 
istration that we have assigned to Commerce and the Technology 
Division. Maybe it goes to NIST, but I guess just expressing my 
personal concerns that we not endanger some of the good programs 
that we have in NSF, and I think I hear you, Dr. Colwell, saying 
you agree that that is a potential danger? 

Dr. Colwell. Sir, you have become a very strong advocate, and 
as a result, you know very well how NSF works. And I do agree 
with you, sir. 

Chairman Smith. Is there — do you have anything else that you 
would like to add to the comments of the previous panel? 

Dr. Colwell. No, sir. I think that it has been very valuable to 
discuss this very important issue, and I would like to assure you 
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that the programs that we have at NSF we are very proud of and 
we have no intention of doing anything except strengthening them. 
Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Smith. Thank you very much for your patience today 
and for waiting for us to vote. And if there are no other questions, 
this subcommittee is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:57 p.m., the Subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Answers to Post-Hearing Questions 
Responses by Rita R. Colwell, Director, National Science Foundation 

Question submitted by Representative J. Randy Forbes 

Ql. You have written that there were 174,000 degrees that have been given to mi- 
norities based on the program that you cited [Louis Stokes Alliances for Minority 
Participation], Can you tell me what number of those degrees were that came 
from historically black colleges? 

Al. The data captured for the Louis Stokes Alliances for Minority Participation 
(LSAMP) shows in excess of 174,000 baccalaureate graduates since the inception of 
the program in 1991. In 2001-2002, the most recent reporting period for the pro- 
gram, 5006 degrees were awarded by Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
(HBCUs) of the 22,057 total degrees awarded in LSAMP. HBCU graduates rep- 
resents approximately 50 percent of the 9,496 degrees awarded to African American 
students in LSAMP. During that reporting year 61 HBCUs were in partnerships in 
the LSAMP Program. 

LSAMP STEM Graduates 2001-2002 by Discipline by Race/Ethnicity 



African 

American 

Hispanic 

Native 

American 

Pacific 

Islander 

Minority 

Total 

Agricultural Sciences 

357 

498 

96 

19 

13 

983 

Chemistry 

456 

546 

32 

12 

31 

1,077 

Computer Science 

2,367 

1,724 

158 

129 

27 

4,405 

Engineering 

2,474 

3,703 

309 

134 

35 

6,655 

Environmental Science 

66 

156 

35 

6 

2 

265 

Geosciences 

32 

93 

13 

5 

1 

144 

Life Sciences 

3,053 

3,461 

373 

181 

14 

7,082 

Mathematics 

562 

487 

54 

15 

7 

1,125 

Physics/Astronomy 

129 

179 

7 

5 

1 

321 

Total 

9,496 

10,847 

1,077 

506 

131 

22,057 


LSAMP STEM Graduates 2001-2002 by Gender by Race/Ethnicity 


Gender 

African 

American 

Hispanic 

Native 

American 

Pacific 

Islander 

Minority 

Total 

Male 

4,347 

5,937 

607 

280 

70 

11,241 

Female 

5,061 

4,387 

460 

223 

58 

10.169 

Unknown 

88 

h 543 

10 

3 

3 

647 

Total 

9,496 

10,847 

1,077 

506 

131 

22,057 


Questions submitted by Representative Eddie Bernice Johnson 

Ql. After reviewing the summary of Total Awards to HBCUs (FY 2000), I noticed 
that almost $2.8 billion was given to institutions of higher education (IHE). 
However, I am somewhat concerned with the column title Awards to HBCU as 
percent of Total Awards to IHE. It seems that HBCU received just under $36 
million, and only 1.29 percent of the total funds given to IHE. Do you find this 
figure disturbing? How do you intend on increasing funding for HBCU (or MSIs 
for the matter) to a more representative proportion of the total IHE funding? 

Al. NSF agrees that HBCUs and other Minority Serving Institutions (MSIs) have 
the potential to participate at higher levels within the existing NSF research and 
education programs. We believe that the potential for increased participation by 
MSIs in NSF funding hinges on the continued development of research capacity at 
these institutions. 
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In support of this effort, we maintain a comprehensive portfolio that includes sev- 
eral significant programs that support research as well as build the research and 
educational capacity of HBCUs and other MSIs. These programs include: 

• The HBCU-Undergraduate Program which has funded 47 awards, a total of 
$68.9 million since 1998, to improve the quality of undergraduate education 
in science, technology, engineering, and mathematics (STEM) at HBCUs. NSF 
has requested a 43 percent increase in the budget for HBCU-UP in FY 2004. 

• The Louis Stokes Alliance for Minority Participation (LSAMP) program sup- 
ports 63 HBCUs in their efforts to increase the numbers of minority STEM 
baccalaureate graduates. NSF has requested a 23 percent increase in the 
budget for LSAMP in FY 2004. 

• The Centers of Research Excellence in Science and Technology (CREST) pro- 
gram currently provides $8.7 million for state-of-the-art research activities at 
HBCUs, Hispanic-Serving Institutions (HSIs), and other MSIs. 

• The Research Infrastructure for Science and Engineering (RISE) is a rel- 
atively new program, which supports the development of research capacity at 
HBCUs that currently offer doctoral STEM degrees. RISE started with $2.7 
in FY 2002 and is now funded with $5 million for FY 2003. 

Participation in these and other programs by HBCUs has been significant. For ex- 
ample, since 1998 seventy-one different HBCUs have received research and edu- 
cation funding from NSF. Sixty-six different HBCUs have participated in the edu- 
cation and human resource programs at NSF (totaling $252 million since 1998) — 
an average of 56 awards to HBCUs per year. Fifty-six different HBCUs have also 
received research and development grants from NSF (totaling $92 million since 
1998) — an average of 61 awards to HBCUs per year — most of these institutions par- 
ticipate in both research and education programs. 

NSF is committed to increasing the participation of HBCUs in all programs with- 
in the foundation. We are taking action to leverage our success in these programs 
by vertically and horizontally integrating all of our research and education pro- 
grams. For example, building on the portfolio of best practices that has been created 
in LSAMP, we are developing programmatic linkages to the Alliances for Graduate 
Education and the Professoriate Program (AGEP) to create a seamless pathway 
from undergraduate, to graduate, to the professoriate. 

Q2. In your view , how should awards he selected under the program established by 
H.R. 2183? That is, what kinds of criteria should be used and what mechanism 
should be used to apply the criteria? 

A2. Although the proposed program under H.R. 2183 would require funding every 
single eligible institution that applies, regardless of merit, the National Science 
Foundation would likely use its well-regarded merit-based peer review procedures 
to select awards under the program in order to ensure that funds went to high qual- 
ity projects that were truly ready for implementation. The peer review mechanisms 
that are in place at the NSF have proven to be valuable tools in the determination 
of quality and impact of the projects that are funded by NSF. The merit review cri- 
teria are: 1) What is the intellectual merit of the proposed activity? and 2) What 
are the broader impacts of the proposed activity? The Foundation’s peer review proc- 
ess and award-administration ensures that diverse experts in the field are included 
in the review process. Maintaining the quality of the projects under this proposed 
program would also require the flexibility for NSF to support planning grants. Plan- 
ning grants have been proven as effective ways to assist institutions to delineate 
long-term strategies for their own specific institutional development and to improve 
the quality of proposals. 

Q3. Since minority serving institutions vary greatly in their current educational and 
research capacities and in their financial well-being, how can the program be 
structured to ensure an equitable allocation of resources among the disparate in- 
stitutions? 

A3. Within our merit review system, the National Science Foundation has several 
tools in place that can address the continuum of institutional capacity at MSIs. 
These include planning grants for those that would benefit the most from time and 
money to plan how best to use the technology funds. In addition, we have a tradition 
of supporting institutions through targeted technical assistance workshops to help 
them develop high quality proposals. In this case this technical assistance would in- 
clude strategies for long term technology planning. 

NSF also has extensive experience with programs that serve MSIs that have vary- 
ing institutional STEM capacity. For example, institutions that are not heavily fo- 
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cused on research, including community colleges, participate in programs like 
HBCU-Undergraduate Program and Tribal College-Undergraduate Program, which 
focus on increasing the numbers of under-represented students participating in 
STEM and the quality of STEM education. Institutions that are already producing 
quality STEM research but can contribute even more, participate in Centers of Re- 
search Excellence in Science and Technology (CREST) and Research Infrastructure 
for Science and Engineering (RISE), which help to build the caliber of the research 
through the establishment of research centers. In addition, we have programs that 
encourage collaboration between institutions at every level of capacity such as Louis 
Stokes Alliance for Minority Participation (LSAMP) and the Alliances for Graduate 
Education and the Professoriate Program (AGEP). 

NSF also has plans to create a new senior position within the Office of the Direc- 
tor to oversee all of our efforts to increase representation by under-represented 
groups in science, technology, engineering and mathematics. The person in this posi- 
tion will also be charged with ensuring equitable access to NSF programs by MSIs 
with varying levels of institutional capacity. 
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From the issue dated June 27, 2003 

Playing Catch-Up 

A bill in Congress could give minority institutions new money for computer 
technology 


By Andrea L. Foster 

It’s hard for Steve Villanueva, Manager of computer services at Virginia Union 
University, to fathom that the nearby University of Richmond has 62 people to as- 
sist with the development, use, and maintenance of campus technology. Virginia 
Union, a historically black college with half the enrollment of the University of Rich- 
mond, has a computing staff of four. 

Mr. Villanueva recently spoke with a technology administrator at Richmond and 
learned that the institution has not only a help desk for problems with users’ ma- 
chines, but also separate departments to support administrative software, the cam- 
pus network, and academic technology. 

Richmond also has a staff for Web development and a security administrator. The 
university is a private institution and serves 3,400 students, about 12 percent of 
whom are members of minority groups. 

“I have one person who runs my whole network, maintains the server, and is in 
charge of desktops,” says Mr. Villanueva, who has been working at Virginia Union, 
a Christian college, for almost four months. The university’s information-technology 
department is made up of Mr. Villanueva, two data-management specialists, and a 
network engineer. 

The technological disparities between Virginia Union and the University of Rich- 
mond are representative of a much larger problem. Minority educators have long 
worried about a technology gap between colleges that serve mostly white students 
and financially strapped black colleges. Support-staff sizes are only one area of con- 
cern. Others include the quality and amount of black colleges’ computer equipment 
and the robustness of their campus networks. 

Now federal lawmakers are taking note of the gap and trying to do something 
about it. 

Competition for Grants 

On April 30, the U.S. Senate voted 97 to 0 to approve the Minority Serving Insti- 
tution Digital and Wireless Technology Opportunity Act of 2003. The measure would 
allow colleges that serve primarily black, Hispanic, and American Indian students 
to share $250 million in technology grants for each of fiscal years 2004 through 
2008. 

The money, to be made available through the National Science Foundation, could 
help colleges purchase computer hardware and software, set up new wireless net- 
works, and upgrade existing hard-wired networks. Colleges eligible for the money 
would compete for grants. 

Sen. George Allen, the Virginia Republican who sponsored the bill, said the need 
for it was underscored in a report on information technology at historically black 
colleges, issued by the U.S. Department of Commerce in 2000. The report, “Histori- 
cally Black Colleges and Universities: An Assessment of Networking and 
Connectivity,” was prepared by the National Association for Equal Opportunity in 
Higher Education (known as NAFEO) and was based on a survey of 80 such col- 
leges. 

The report said that most black colleges lagged behind their white counterparts 
in preparing students for careers in an increasingly technological society. 

Among tbe areas of concern: student access to networking and computing re- 
sources, colleges’ development of strategic plans for technology, colleges’ awareness 
of network security, and faculty members’ use of the Web and instructional software 
in their courses. 

“I am saddened to learn from our research that fewer than 25 percent of our stu- 
dents own their own computing resources,” wrote Henry Ponder, the former Presi- 
dent of NAFEO, in the report. 

“This means that in spite of the best efforts of historically black colleges, students 
must often wait hours at labs to use computers in order to gain access to the Inter- 
net and the World Wide Web,” he added. 

The Senate bill is now awaiting action in the U.S. House of Representatives, 
where it was introduced last month by Rep. J. Randy Forbes, a Virginia Republican. 

It’s no coincidence that Virginia lawmakers have taken an interest in the techno- 
logical divide that separates white from black colleges. Virginia has five of the 107 
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historically black colleges in the country: Hampton University, Norfolk State Uni- 
versity, St. Paul’s College, Virginia State University, and Virginia Union. 

The federal money for computer technology in the legislation, however, will not 
be enough to bring most black colleges up to the level of white colleges. 

For example, Virginia Union has a $555,000 information-technology budget this 
year, about $400,000 of which is federal money from Title III of the Higher Edu- 
cation Act. The University of Richmond has an $8 million technology budget. 

Wireless, or Not? 

Virginia Union’s administrators aren’t counting on getting money from the legisla- 
tion, since a similar bill stalled in Congress last year. However, they say any funds 
they do get through the legislation would improve the quality of education for stu- 
dents and make the university more competitive. 

“I don’t know that it will necessarily level the playing field,” says Walton D. 
Meekins, director of information services at the university. “But it will greatly en- 
hance where we are now.” 

Virginia Union’s president, Bernard W. Franklin, has spoken frequently of the 
need to make his campus technologically advanced. When he was inaugurated in 
September 2000, he said he envisioned a campus where students could connect to 
the Internet while sitting under a tree, and where every classroom is a computer 
lab. 

Nearly three years later, that is still just a vision. 

In November 2000, Virginia Union was one of the first historically black colleges 
to set up a wireless network on its campus. The university wanted to be on the cut- 
ting edge of technology, says Mr. Meekins. But because only 15 percent of the stu- 
dents own computers, most students rely on about 250 machines in the university’s 
five computing labs to connect to the Internet. That has led some to question the 
usefulness of the campus-wide wireless network. 

At the University of Richmond, seven miles west of Virginia Union, 96 percent 
of students own computers. Some of Richmond’s buildings are connected to a wire- 
less network, but the university is debating whether to make dormitories wireless. 
Students can use more than 400 Windows and Macintosh machines in computing 
labs around the campus. 

Costly Laptops 

More than two years ago Virginia Union considered requiring all students to have 
their own laptops. For now, that idea has been abandoned. More than 90 percent 
of the colleges’ students receive financial aid, so asking them to spend more than 
$1,000 each for laptops would be too burdensome, says Mr. Franklin. 

“We want to remain fiscally competitive in terms of attracting students,” he says. 

Virginia Union does provide all 84 full-time faculty members with IBM laptops, 
however. And when a local computer vendor offered laptops to students at the be- 
ginning of the year at a small discount, 80 students took advantage of the program, 
says Mr. Meekins. 

Tuition at the university for the forthcoming academic year is $16,866, including 
a $310 technology fee. 

Unlike Virginia Union, the University of Richmond has no technology fee for stu- 
dents. Technology costs will be included in the $24,940 tuition for the 2003-4 aca- 
demic year. The university requires only its law students to have laptops. 

Despite the technological challenges Virginia Union faces, Mr. Meekins says he 
is not discouraged. The university is focused on developing “quality students” and 
“productive members of society,” he says. 

Mr. Meekins says faculty members and students are especially proud of an in- 
structional tool the university purchased called Videodidact that is available in a 
computer laboratory in Pickford Hall. It permits students using the machines to see 
exactly what an instructor is doing on a computer at the front of the room. Virginia 
Union hopes to expand the technology to other computing labs, says Mr. Meekins. 

Even though only a fraction of Virginia Union students own computers, university 
administrators do not cite equipping students with computers as one of their prior- 
ities if the technology hill pending in Congress ends up providing the university 
with any money. 

Instead, the administrators talk about other goals. They want to expand their 
fiber-optic network, provide training to faculty members and students in the use of 
technology, have storage space on the network for students’ data, build more com- 
puting labs, and keep at least one computing lab open 24 hours a day. They also 
want to purchase course-management software from Blackboard Inc. for organizing 
online materials. 
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The University of Richmond, meanwhile, is in the process of upgrading to version 
6 of the Blackboard software. 

Virginia Union’s strategic plan for 2000 through 2005 calls for, among other 
things, establishing a distance-learning program and creating a teaching-and-learn- 
ing center for faculty members that would promote technology in the classroom. 

One of the college’s short-term goals is trying to move the network operating sys- 
tem from the outdated Windows NT 4.0 to Windows 2000. “It’s a $30,000 project,” 
says Mr. Villanueva, “We have the software. We need someone to help install it.” 

Institutions that serve minority groups have a recurring problem with attracting 
and retaining high-quality technology staff members, says David A. Staudt, director 
of the Advanced Networking Project With Minority-Serving Institutions. The project 
works with colleges serving primarily black, Hispanic, and American Indian stu- 
dents to improve Internet connectivity, network technical support, training, and use 
of the Internet for teaching and research. The program was set up by Educause with 
a four-year, $6 million grant from the National Science Foundation. 

“A lot of these schools are not in prime locations, particularly tribal colleges,” says 
Mr. Staudt. “They’re way the heck out there, and it’s hard to attract people with 
the skills needed.” 

And employees who develop expertise on the job may eventually leave for better 
paying work, adds Mr. Staudt. 

“They get bought off by somebody who will pay them twice as much, or more,” 
he says. “These guys could make as much as some of the presidents of these col- 
leges.” 

Kathryn J. Monday, vice president for information services at the University of 
Richmond, and Doug West, the university’s director of telecom, media support, and 
user services, describe the summer on their campus as a busy time for technology 
improvements. Three-year-old computers are being replaced. And a construction 
crew is busy installing 10 multimedia classrooms and preparing to install wireless 
hubs in the new Weinstein social sciences building. 

Over the next 18 months, 27 multimedia classrooms will be installed in Gottwald 
Science Center, adding to the 34 multimedia classrooms already dotting the campus. 
The library houses six digital-video-production workstations, and a technology cen- 
ter that allows students to produce professional-grade advertising posters. 

Virginia Union has no multimedia classrooms. 

Richmond’s promotional literature says it provides every student with “virus-pro- 
tection software, space for a personal Web page, and most importantly, space on a 
file server to store critical documents.” 

“We also provide access to the latest in hardware, software, and peripherals and 
assistance in learning how to use this equipment. This ensures that students are 
always using the most recent technology as they complete their academic assign- 
ments,” the literature continues. 

The university offers a number of other technology amenities, as well. For exam- 
ple, students can check out digital cameras for academic assignments. And Rich- 
mond faculty members and students can gain access to the Internet2 consortium’s 
high-speed network through a partnership with Virginia Tech. 

At Virginia Union, Mr. Meekins and Mr. Villanueva say they don’t know what 
Internet2 is. 

Like Virginia Union, other historically black colleges struggle to keep pace with 
colleges that serve primarily white students. 

About 10 percent of students own computers at Virginia State University at Pe- 
tersburg, a historically black public institution 27 miles south of Virginia Union. 
The institution does not have access to Internet2 and is using an outdated adminis- 
trative-software system. The college has 44 multimedia classrooms, but has had 
trouble training faculty members in how to use the equipment. 

A recent visitor to the campus saw a chemistry professor using a traditional over- 
head projector and transparency to show students formulas — even though the class- 
room’s multimedia lectern was equipped with a document camera. 

M. Hadi Moadab, director of academic technology at Virginia State, says the uni- 
versity’s network system is secure. But the same visitor used a machine in one of 
the computing labs on the campus to connect to the Internet without being prompt- 
ed for identification. According to network-security experts, requiring all users to 
have proper identification is a basic tenet of network security. 

Virginia State and Virginia Union administrators say they are constantly playing 
catch up to the latest technological advances that neighboring white institutions can 
offer. 

But it all comes down to dollars, the administrators say. 

“When you look at what we’re trying to achieve with the funds we have,” explains 
Mr. Meekins, the money is “really not enough.” 
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19 lies deserilxsl ill wfs'tiull H, him! for ivcleuiti^ mu! i vulu - 

20 utLiijt propotasfa submitted to tin 1 program. In selecting tlie 

11 i , i ■- 1 1 1 i - - r I I i> ■ ihiviv.ii-y i-i - iji i-- il , Mu- I j 1 1. 1 . 1 1 - i rni ii i---.i |- 

22 mslli nilm'siiLlatjir'S Hif jLjijiltifM-iHti (irpuiLKii.1 inns. aulud- 

23 ing leprcBontarfroa of eligible LnstitiLtkuts, to ensure th at 

24 tlic membership of the udeisniy mi ll ivlln-iu | m ri w i-|-gi- 

23 Intrl In' leelm'ilu^- arid 1 1 -li'i-> in iiiiliilcii Ijihls instil ill inns. 
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1 raimiity bnaincBtHM, eligible Lout itLiticm foiiunnnitie?:, Kwl- 

2 oral uin'iicy pemniiel h Mini other iui ln~ii1un]H wlio hit 

3 InwwIedpcflJWe 4ilKH.it digitSe iiustsMitionH and teebnology 

4 iHHtN'H. Any panel assembled to review a proposal Kiib- 

5 raicted to tho pmgnm simll mnJude i&embera from itiinor- 
C) ily «crring inn titu liana. Ptagram reiiavr e-ntvrm sluill Ln- 

7 dude omiBidorajtijfHi of — 

8 flj deiuonHtrated need for HflOEttannj under thin 

9 jWt: iilld 

10 VI) dirararty bihdiip tlti 1 typow of institutnmfl ra- 

[ I cerring itHKidantT utidor tbia Act. 

1 2 (f) liATA OJMJin'ION. — An digitih 1 institution that 

13 ro-emfl it grant,, omfcrart, or eoopcrntho ngm-iiKiH under 

14 linn Act duill provide the Office with any reterant Lnatitu- 

15 tuuud BtatiKticfll nr (fcmograpbie di*t4i iNHjuwtcd by the Of- 

16 fieo, 

17 td) btPOHJIATION DtSsBKtNATKJN.— file DLrottor 
IS shall conwno im hiuilihJ moating of eligible Lnetitiitionis ne- 

19 cobvtng prnnTH. contract*, or cooperat ivc Bgroamcnla uiukr 

20 1'liiH A(-t for the purpowa of — 

29 il) fostering anUaboration and cupaettv- bui Id in g 

22 i i-. ili -, .i ii.Uil: ■■!.- I.|i- i ji i .i i- ■ hi! 

23 H Ll J diHseniiiuiting infbnnntioi,i and ideas gan- 

24 ended by auch mectingH, 
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ft 

1 ZEC- 5, >TATf HliMfi BE^ITKEMENT, 

2 TV Dinwlur nuiy mil uwanl it ifni.nl., !■■ ini rjLOfl . i>r 

3 ii^H.'lJiliVi' njrn.'H'LiH'tit lii 1 ;tri rLi^l.ili.' irintiinclulj iitiilor El t i ;> 

4 Act tmJusft sawb uiHtitirtnni ugrctfl that, with rv^pwt t« the 

Hinds Id hi- iiii'inri’l I i_v 1 1n- IilmIiI-'iIhui hi H'jLri'yin^' 4iu1 1 1 li- 
ft liHifrnsiii hir d hji'li 1 1 ir gntril, ltmeU hns'1 , iw [■■. 1 1 .■ | .h 1 r ; l I ivi- 
7 agrwEiwat was awarded. auih hkatituthHL will inuke nvail- 
■S- 4jJUk ffliriTlh- hit 1 1 1 IV 1 1 1 jirt I ilniiiLMmbs fnmi pulilii' hkt |irlv[Lti- 
9 rrilili'.'-, I tiiJii-Fiik-nJ ■.ncinlri Vilnyus iti Ji.it aimnril ii|ciii] Id 

10 \ i of rli- ■ amount «f llu' grant, ooaitrart, or raoiwrtttivp 

11 a^rnwnl invwih'd bj' the Dl rector, or Sfi(W h 00U whieh- 

12 mr ik lik' Ii^-v.t niuminl. Thr ] jr -lull wjiiiv I hi- 
ll m il' ll i il- i-i-i | i i ii i in il >r ;n.;. in-liluii - ■ i - il I ■> i n 

14 with no mdwTiiiffnt, vr un yiidoviTiiciit ihut baa hi mrrnnl 

13 ::i -ll.ir '.7itm L Ihiwht I him sh5t), 000,0 flO, 

16 SIC. ft LIMITATIONS, 

17 <fi S ] N GBNKIUL. — An olyrihk' Inatittitkm that r> 
I ft N.a.'fVTK ii [p-jiut. i-i-inl i-jii'-I nr rixijmvil irr ripm-mi-ut unikr 

19 I Ink Ah'I IliiLt ■.■jo,', lift; sf2,;HH),IH)U. *Ij;lI] iml In- H-lipldr lit 

20 raonivK? amtiilh'if iHnitnarl, or wiopurutiTO agreement 

21 under thhi An mini itiw ntlwr ohjrjlsii- insnitirth*n thst 

22 Ijilk j i ] m | :- l h ■ 1 1 fur ii il . nuiCmrl, nr hkh ipi-mt iiv Jijrnvui'.'i i[ 

23 under this Act- haH neeuivud mn-li li himh.L rimtHust, oreo- 

24 operntiw 

25 (lO jVw.iHriK AmccMHTKEiMi) itv KuimsiJ-i l^ffi'in 1 - 

26 TIOK. — l^i* grant, rati tract, tit eooperalifti agrrainont 
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7 

E awarded under than Act Ahull be i iwi-f-*- tcu and ndminiu- 
£ Kml liy. un eligible iinttitirtjnn,. even when il i* iiwu | 

1 fur 1 1 ii" ii it| ill ‘mi* 1 ! iEji I i<K3i ill' ii mnsciFt ium nr jninl 1 1 n ■■ j ■ r r . 

4 KKf. 7. AKFlUAL HmtHT ANIJ IVALUATIOTT. 

5 fa) Annual REHlsr HKylMkKU iaL REnJht- 

6 EffTfi. — Kadi iiiHtidiEion tlwl recairea n grant. ctmtrael, 

7 or (swpcratLvit agreement under thin Aft dull provide uui 

8 imiiiun.l report to the DinreUir <ni 1 1 ^ use of tJu 1 grunt, eon- 

Q IriiM, or n-iij vrji I ivi ■ iSKTli'Uifri! , 

Lfl 1 1 1 1 EvAPJ’ATIiJ^ 13V DlllTVTlIJt. — TEif Dinfslur, in 

I I rnn»i.i]LiitLirii wltti llm Ka-Li-etutv uf L-l < I ■ 1 ; l 1 1 ■ ■ > duill — 

12 (1) renew the n'jKirts provided under sub- 

LJ section fu) eucli jwii inxi 

L4 (£) evnhiate the pntgrum authorized hr section 

I ' $ on the iajmi* Hif tJnn*' reiKirls every 'J years. 

Ifj |i<> ( '1 KS'I'K STK I ah' EVALUATION. — 'flu' I JiiyrEdr. in 

17 []h' i-Siilual iu:i, shiill ilrsi'j ilm I hi' iti'Cmlii.'.* iEiiili.'r1;ikni by 

18 cIlihtj.' instil L'lliutiK ill id Khali ii-r-H'KK I hi' ttiluH-rmajn 1 mail 

19 tong-rungc impact of activities earned onS imder I ha 1 
Zti griuK, i^nitrai-t, ew cooperative agreement on t I h< students, 

2 1 fatal Ity, u ru I Kt-n ft' of the- iusti Hit ions, 

22 I ii f pt>T|*OHT T< y CONI I IStlXsi.- Till- DjrnHnr did I suli- 

2.1 [nil a nfmrt In lEn.' CiiMgtrtwt iHised On I he HOnliaaf inn. In 

24 []u! report, the Director duill ha etude mania reamuneiiiia- 

25 titans, including reeHnmendatiana eonreenijid; the eon- 
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fi 

1 tilUMIIff nil'll Knr [ ,, i‘f!jcrtJ Jsi.ipf.Mnrt. of tllC pirjKTJim, Ji« IT1D0" 

2 In: m | >| irii-priiU ■ 

3 SEC. H, BEFINITIONB. 

4 In thosAtrU 

5 (1) E(J(Jlltr,K IKHTITI 'TH KK. — Till' Ij^lis -"ILui- 

■h ble iibstilTjLkHi 1 " in cans an institutioni that i& — 

7 (A) a liiKtisrirHlIj' Black eolJt'KV- or niirviT- 

A tu tv Mint : i ii | liLi l If Iiislllullsin, iis ill rliis'iJ In 

ms.-tiniii 322 f2j of tho ] I i l p Ili'I‘ EcltLua.tiikn Act ttf 
LO ItHia (21J Lf.&C, 1061(12 U h Jin institution j3l>- 

I I xi-nlu-il ilk Mtsrm.n :^fi.:i'H13C4J P (ft), 1 JT IQ of 

L2 Hut Act (SO DJ.C. 106Sb<e)(l)(A) r iB), or 

13 <<.' h), or si iiiiisui'linhi institutions described 

1 4 hi this snlifiarujn'jiiihi 

L5 {III h Hiffjajlle-Wifvitiif instil ntii in. as ■ li*- 

16 fined in sectim itrl32( uiH (if the Bigger Edu- 

17 caliun Ac* of tlitt I S.( TUlljitiOtfiH; 

IB (C) ft irihalfr isirilnUlsL ..m! Ii y. ■ nr iuiivi L r- 

I • rity, as defiiusl in section Blii(blf3) of the 

20 Liif'lM'r education Art of 1965 tliO' I'.S.O. 

2t 105(Sc^HS»t 

22 1 1 ■ :m Aliiskn 1 r. . -■ t. iiio i i i -■ I : I ' i I i - >' i 

23 mnli'F flection 317(b) of the Higher Ed neat km 

34 AH (if I fti 3 >-i\ l t ' . s.r 1 10596(b) h 
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fl 

S (K) *i Naim [lawBnjuHwning; iBBtiinJtion 

2 ijiilI'T swliiiri liT.ihi of Ilk' Jlijrher Kilm --,ii i- in 

3 Att cf 1 flttf (20 U.K.C. 10££di l>;. | ; ( ,r 

4 (F 1 ) jiiL institution ■. U ■ [ ■ ■ i- 1 j i i r i t li_v tlhi Direc- 

5 trie, in rcnuHiitatiim vi~il Ik I lie SwrctE/y of Mu- 

6 mtum, to hmr r.umlk'ii 41 kuIh^uhIihI number of 

7 ruiaiorily, km' iimimiii 1 nIiiiJi'jiIk diariii|f Ihi 1 fin 1 * 

S mas ik'ikU'cijk' year who ncdwd uraiHiuih-p 

9 iiiicler snbpart I of part A of tide IV of tin? 

10 Higher Education Art of 1MB (20 L'^.C, 

1 1 ILTiDh rt sif |.| fur Hull viw. 

12 (2) DiEiEirrrtJit. — The torni Ll Dirertoi^ r nwiii 

13 lln ]>in 1-1 i.r i-f r|.r I s-ii-m-i Fun ill . 

14 (a) MJWOtttTY BU 1 SINEBR, — The berm '"minority 

15 IfllsillH.W I 1 . ■- 1 I : ■ I ■ 1 r-. 1 1 1 ' I k/jHH' Mill. Ill llOS:ill‘SS Mull 

16 OHinihi l;ix ■ l> I mum] hi WH'tjnu ■! |i! i I tin: Nuiiilil Rum- 

17 new Art (15 UJ3.11. BaSfpi). 

I S SEC, 8, AUTHDfllZATION OF AFPKOFHIATIQNB. 

14 Tlicn- ihnrised to be appropriated to the Dirtb- 

2D tor i>l‘ I in ■ N’ilIhuhiI Hth'iii'i 1 H’lmm Inliun for 

21 earfi of "In 1 fined] ye it to ^iHJ4 through 3008, to tarty out 

22 Ibki Art. 

O 
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